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DUTCH AND FLE 


MISH MASTERS IN THE 
MUSEO DEL PRADO | 
By S. L. BENSUSAN | 


“Tt is not the invention of the fainter which creates the picture ; but a law inviolable, a tradi- 


tion of Holy Church. 


Not the fainter, bul the Holy Fathers must invent and dictate. 


To them 


then belongs the composition, to the painter the cxecution and nothing more.’"—DECREE OF THE 


COUNCIL OF NICAA. 


HE quaint, curious decree quoted 
above and accepted in Spain long 
after the painters of Italy had ceased to 
be bound by it in any way, has had some 
responsibility for the presence in Madrid 
to-day of as fine a collection 
of Dutch and Flemish 
masters as may be seen in 
any city of the world. 
It has been observed by 
experienced critics that the 
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work of masters from the Low Countries 
has been better treated than much of 
the native painting, that the canvases 
have escaped the hand of the in- 
competent restorer and have preserved 
their colour and quality in a 
marked degree. A very little 
inquiry reveals the odd truth 
that the Dutch and Flemish 
masters have been best pre- 
served because they have 
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4 DUTCH AND FLEMISH MASTERS 


been most neglected. A Philip II., a 
Charles V., or a Philip IV. might have 
a passion for pictures, and might instruct 


and agonies were the “invention and 
dictation” of the Holy Fathers, and 
if they could have made their opinions 





QUEEN ARTEMISIA. 


By Rembrandt 


his pro-consuls to send the finest works 
of the greatest masters to the Spanish 
capital, but in Spain art was handmaiden 
to the Church, despite Velasquez, and 
works that were frankly homely, or even 
pagan, could excite no other feeling in 
the minds of devout Spaniards than 
wondering contempt. They tolerated 
them because there was nothing else 
to do, but they made no effort to re- 
store them, and even consigned the 
pagan pictures of Rubens to a private 
underground room in the Prado to rest 
in oblivion with other works that showed 
an appreciation too pronounced for the 
divinity of the human form. Saints, 
martyrs, annunciations, conceptions, 


felt there would have been a short way 
with painters of nymphs and satyrs, and 
little encouragement for men who, like 
Franz Snyders and Wouvermans, glori- 
fied the chase, or who, like David 
Teniers, found fit subjects for their 
brushes in the clownish merriment of 
country boors making holiday. 

To-day the appreciation for landscape 
is only noticeable in parts of Andalusia ; 
the rest of Spain has no feeling for it, and 
painting of the sort the Dutch masters 
loved is still deemed vulgar and un- 
worthy great gifts. So it may be stated 
with small fear of contradiction that 
Wouvermans, Breughel, P. Neefs, Jan 
Both, Snyders, and their contemporaries 
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By Peter Taul Rubens 
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of similar schools are not popular in 
Madrid even in these times, though 
Rubens has been rescued from his un- 
dignified place and restored to the main 
rooms. Van der Weyden and Van 
Eyck are more highly esteemed, for they 
are represented in the Prado Gallery 
by works that would have won the 
approval of the Church in any era. 
Sir Anthony Van Dyck, from whose 
work in the Prado two pictures are re- 
produced here, was intimately connected 


self and his great friend, the Earl of 
Bristol, who was the English Minister 
to the Court of Spain. Van Dyck’s fame 
was sufficiently European to reach Spain, 
and in the latter years of his life he was 
invited to put the finishing touches to 
some of the pictures in Madrid that his 
master, Rubens, had left uncompleted. 
Not unnaturally he refused to accept 
such a commission. The Van Dycks 
of the Prado Gallery are numerous and 
important, but the great painter has left 





HENRY OF NASSAU. 


By Van Dyck. 


with this country as well as with the 
Netherlands, and the frontispiece to this 
note is a portrait of the artist him- 


too much of his work elsewhere to render 
a visit to the Madrid gallery necessary 
on his account. 
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Younger. 


By Teniers the 
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THE EMPRESS MARIA OF AUSTRIA. 


By Sir Anthony Moro, 


Peter Paul Rubens, greatest master of 
the Flemish school, is represented in the 
Prado Gallery by a very large number 
of pictures. In the last year of his life 
some thirty examples were bought by 
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the king of Spain, 
and in the three 
preceding years 
more than one 
hundred had 
been sent from 
Antwerp to Ma- 
drid for the deco- 
ration of the Torre 
de la Parada. 
Rubens’ first ac- 
quaintance with 
Spain was made 
when he was 
quite a young 
man, in the first 
years of the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury, when Philip 
III. was king. 
He studied the 
Titian pictures 
and did some 
early work that is 
still preserved in 
the Prado Gal- 
lery. A few years 
later he painted 
the ‘“ Adoration 
of the Magi,” 
which may also 
be seen in the 
Spanish capital, a 
picture with some 
thirty life-size 
figures, including 
one of the painter 
wearing the gold 
chain of his office 
of household 
painter to Albert 
and Isabella of 
the Netherlands. 
A picture of the 
famous Jesuit 
church in Ant- 
werp, for which 
the ceilings were designed by Rubens 
and painted under his directions in 
the most approved Italian style, is also 
to be seen in the Prado Gallery, sole 
representation of what must have been 
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a marvellous edifice. It stood for a 
century, and was then burnt ovt. 
When Albert of the Netherlands was 
dead and intrigues were in progress for 
the restoration of the Netherlands to the 
influence of Spain, Isabella employed 
Rubens, and later he acted as inter- 
mediary between England 
and Spain, spending the 
greater part of a year in 
Madrid (1628). Philip IV. 
gave the Flemish 
painter the welcome his 
talents deserved, patronised 
his studio, brought about 
meetings between him and 
Velasquez, and sat for an 
equestrian portrait that was 


great 


AND FLEMISH 
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destined to share the fate of so much of 
Rubens’ work and to be destroyed by 
fire. King Philip received Rubens more 
as a painter than a diplomat, but finding 
that he was a man of sound judgment 
outside a studio as well as in it, allowed 
him to go on a diplomatic mission to 
England, where his fame had 
preceded him. ~London was 
delighted to honour Rubens. 
Cambridge gave him a de- 
gree, and the king a knight-. 
hood. Much good might 
have come from Rubens’ 
efforts on behalf of Spain, but 
the fatal dilatory habit of the 
Spanish people spoilt every- 
thing. Madrid did nothing to 


TRIUMPH OF THE CHURCH. 


By Hubert Vax Evck. 
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support its envoy, Count Olivares, whose 
equestrian portrait by Velasquez has 
already been reproduced in this magazine, 
objecting to the official recognition of 
a man “who earned his living with his 


hands.” Strange that Olivares is best 
remembered to-day by his silly remark 
and the famous picture of himself 
by another man who earned his living 
after the manner of Rubens. The 
Flemish painter did not return to 
Spain, but went to Antwerp, where in 
later years Cardinal Ferdinand, the king 
of Spain’s brother, came as governor 
of the Netherlands. Prince and painter 
resumed a friendship begun in Madrid, 
and Rubens did the work already re- 
ferred to, and dying, left a series of 
unfinished pictures that had been 
planned for the Spanish king. 

It is worthy of note that one or two 
of the pictures in the Prado Gallery are 
attributed to Rubens and Franz Snyders 
working together. Such an one is the 
“Ceres and Pan.” Snyders, who studied 
under Peter Breughel, and was for some 
years Court painter to Archduke Albert, 
Governor of the Netherlands, received 
several commissions from Madrid for 
pictures which are now in the Prado 
Museum. He painted the animals in 
many of Rubens’ pictures, and Rubens 
in return helped him with his own 
work. The seventeenth-century hunt- 
ing pictures by Snyders are full of the 
spirit of the chase. 

David Teniers (the younger) is very 
richly represented in the Madrid Gallery, 
and his connection with Spain may be 
traced to his friendship with the Arch- 
duke Leopold William, yet another 
governor of the Spanish Netherlands 
who loved art and appreciated fine 
pictures. A remarkable picture repro- 
duced here shows Teniers exhibiting 
some recent purchase to the Archduke. 
Many of the pictures hanging on the 
walls of the gallery can be recognised 
even in the photograph ; in the original 
picture they are remarkably clear, and 
are said by experts to be painted in the 
style of the masters whose work they 





represent. The other picture by Teniers 
reproduced here is one of the type made 
so familiar by this painter, who expresses 
the merriment of his native peasantry as 
no painters of later date have been able 
to do. Teniers, despite his ardent desire 
to be included in the ranks of con- 
temporary patricians, was a man witha 
keen business instinct, and turned at 
times from work of which he was mastes, 
to paint pictures that might be more 
fashionable. His excursions into the 
realm of sacred art are distinctly amusing. 
One example-may be seen in the Prado, 
though I have been unable to get a 
photograph of it. The subject is the 
temptation of St. Anthony, who, as will 
be remembered, had given all his earthly 
love to his pig. Satan, seeking whom he 
might destroy, tempted him with many 
rare visions, but the saint was faithful to 
his early love. The trials and troubles 
of the worthy saint of the third century 
fired many a great painter’s inspiration. 
Velasquez has pictured his meeting with 
St. Paul in a most impressive canvas to 
be seen in the Prado Gallery. Guido and 
Caracci have dealt with the same subject. 
David Teniers did not handle this or 
any other subject involving religious 
associations with any remarkable degree 
of skill. At the same time his saints 
must have been more acceptable to 
priest-ridden Madrid than his merry 
topers dancing and carousing in the 
sunlight of a Dutch tavern garden. 
Philip Wouvermans, one of the Dutch 
masters of hunting subjects, is repre- 
sented in the Prado collection by a large 
number of interesting works, some of 
them being in his third and _ latest 
manner. Wouvermans’ work must have 
found its way to Madrid through the 
direct intervention of the Spanish pro- 
consuls in the Netherlands, for the 
painter’s life was singularly free from 
travel. He worked in his well-beloved 


Haarlem nearly all the days of his life, 
and while he died, before completing his 
fiftieth year, left seven or eight hundred 
pictures behind him, though it is at least 
probable that he did not paint all of 
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them. His keen appreciation of the 
picturesque aspects of the chase and the 
battlefield must have been the claim to 
the attention of the Spanish king, and in 
the long belt of forest that stretches 
to-day from the Hague to a point far 
below Haarlem, and was doubtless more 
extensive still two or three centuries ago, 
there could have been little difficulty in 
getting plenty of striking subjects for the 
former series. Unfortunately Wouver- 
mans’ treatment of landscape does not 
aid the photographer, and it is very 
difficult to secure, through the medium 
of a photographic print, a suggestion 
of the best qualities of the Madrid 
pictures. 

Van Eyck is represented at the Prado, 
and his “ Triumph of the Church” is a 
striking example of a simple if narrow 
faith expressed through the medium of 
great artistic gifts. One notices in the 
earlier days of sacred art the complete 
belief that sometimes counterfeited 
inspiration so successfully that painter 
and public were deceived ; and follow- 
ing the intensely religious feeling so 
strikingly demonstrated in the early 
work of the Netherlands, one can reach 
the times when art became sensuous in 
Italy and ascetic in Spain, turning from 
admiration of Divinity to worship of 
humanity in the former country, and from 
high hopes to a certain savage faith in 
the latter. For a pure form of religious 
thought it is easier to seek among the 
early Flemish painters than to go either 
to Spain or Italy in the seventeenth 
century. In a collection like that of the 
Prado, where the masterpieces of Europe 
jostle one another with but small attempt 
at arrangement, the student will find 
within the range of one comprehensive 
glance, work that was done under the 
most varied conditions of thought and 
progress. Here is a painting wrought 
by a devout believer in the Catholic 
Church who brought saints and angels 
from heaven to earth. Without turn- 
ing the head one can see another 
masterpiece by a man who had nothing 
in common with the painter of the 


first picture, but was a man of the 
earth, honoured by the princes of his 
people and the rulers of alien lands, free 
living, hard working, and lavish with his 
gifts. Here is the work of a recluse, 
there the work of a roysterer ; this 
painter never moved out of reach of 
Court life, that man, though he strove all 
his days could never open the door to 
anything save his pictures. It is one of 
the marvels of the Prado collection, this 
gathering of all the artists with so little 
definite division of schools and times, 
and at first it is apt to confuse the visitor, 
to reduce his capacity for enjoyment. A 
little patience brings its reward, and 
then the canvases begin to tell their 
story of European progress and the dis- 
tinguished men who made history in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries ; I think the result is more 
pleasing than any strict arrangement of 
the works in chronological or other order 
would be. 

Rembrandt’s work is not well repre- 
sented in the Prado, perhaps because 
there was scant leisure for picture buying 
in the days when the painter’s genius 
had obtained recognition. The picture 
reproduced here is of Queen Artemisia, 
and it is probable that Rembrandt’s wife 
Saskia van Ulenburgh sat for it. It is 
interesting enough—what portrait by 
Rembrandt could fail in interest ?—but it 
is an early work and does not lightly 
survive comparison with the later work 
of the man who is perhaps the greatest 
artist the Netherlands have produced. 

Among the pictures reproduced here 
is one of the Empress Maria of Austria, 
the work of Sir Anthony Moro, a Dutch 
portrait painter of renown, who lived in 
the early years of the sixteenth century. 
Like Rubens, Sir Anthony Moro was 
closely associated with the Court of 
Spain, and paid a visit to England where 
he received a knighthood for his portrait 
of Queen Mary. At the outset of his 
career he was invited to Spain by 
Charles V., to paint a portrait of the 
Prince Philip who was to become Queen 
Mary’s husband. Having painted the 
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husband he proceeded to England to 
paint the wife, and stayed in this country 
producing portraits of many of the 
nobility. At  Mary’s death, Moro 
returned to Spain and went thence to 


_ his native land under the patronage of 


the notorious Duke of Alva. The Prado 
collection holds many striking specimens 
of his portraiture, one of them being the 
famous portrait of Queen Mary of Eng- 
land. They are noticeable for the 
dignity of the sitters and for an artistic 
handling of the subject that recalls Hans 
Holbein. It is not difficult to pick out 
Sir Anthony Moro’s pictures in the Prado 
without any assistance; their peculiar 
quality is not met in any of the surround- 
ing work. They are particularly valuable 
by reason of their record of governing 
types at a season when the Church and 
the Inquisition were dominant fact: rs in 
the world’s affairs, when the stur of 
Spain was in the ascendant and no pre- 
monition of disasters that were due with 
the end of the century had come to the 
man who directed the affairs of Europe 
from Madrid. Sir Anthony Moro, a 
strong talented man, could have been 
no flatterer, and the sixteenth-century 
autocrats and grandees held little in 
their faces to inspire confidence. 
There are many other Dutch masters 
of repute in the Prado collection, but 
within the limits of a brief note it is 
hardly possible to enumerate them. 
Suffice it that few, if any, of the men 
whose work has ‘stood through two or 
three centuries of criticism and analysis 
are absent from Madrid, and that very 
few of the painters represented there are 
without honour to-day. Since we know 
that in old time many artists enjoyed 
fictitious reputations, as they do to-day, 
it is not a little to the credit of men like 


Philip II. and Philip IV. that they had 
so large a measure of discrimination. 
The judgment and taste of the pro- 
consuls must be accounted to them for 
something nearly akin to righteousness. 
For who, being nothing more than tyrant 
despot and shedder of innocent blood, 
shall have a fine feeling for great con- 
temporary art in days when there are no 
newspapers or reviews for the manu- 
facture of popular opinion and judgment? 

The history of the Dutch and Flemish 
masters in Spain throws certain interest- 
ing sidelights upon the history of the 
times and bids us be chary of supporting 
history that may be founded more firmly 
on prejudice than truth. It is not even 
easy to sustain a charge of bigotry 
against a ruler whose tastes in art are 
sufficiently catholic to lead him to admit 
works that were wrought in direct 
defiance to the Decree of Niczea quoted 
on the first page. Perhaps bigotry 
belonged more to the masses of priest- 
led people than to the princes who saw 
all or most of the intricacies and rami- 
fications of the clerical campaign against 
liberty of thought and action. The true 
history of Europe in the days when 
Spain was its mistress is hard to read ; 
the years surrounding the time when a 
Pope of the house of Borgia gave over 
all the newly discovered America to 
Spain’s most Catholic Majesty are 
wrapped in clouds that obscure the light 
of truth, and it is not unreasonable to 
look more carefully at trifles yet un- 
explained, than to larger matters set out 
with much pomp and circumstance, 
prejudice, and bad faith. Perhaps the 
presence of the Dutch masters in Madrid 
may be claimed as proof that the Spanish 
rulers had more enlightenment than is 
generally attributed to them. 
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THE GOLDEN ELOPEMENT 





| | } By E. AYRTON | 





ss OW, mama, I must go out, but I 

shan’t be long. I have to call at 
the confectioner’s about the cake. Did 
I tell you that Iam having the ornaments 
done in gold? Oh, no, mama dear, you 
mustn’t dream of coming with me, this 
damp morning ; why, you'll catch a cold 
and be laid up on your golden wedding 
day. And, papa, mind you take your 
medicine at eleven o'clock punctually. 
I’ve put it on the mantelpiece and I'll 
ask Ernest to remind you ;” then kissing 
the octogenarian “ papa” and the septu- 
agenarian “mama,” Adeline L’Estrange 
hurried from the room. 

The old couple remained huddled up, 
one on each side of the fire. They 
sat there in silence, for they had been 
together so long, so very long, that words 
seemed to have become unnecessary. At 
last Colonel L’Estrange remarked with a 
quavering chuckle, “ Adeline’s memory 
is rather too good for my taste ;” then 
he relapsed into silence, staring piteously 
at the medicine bottle. 

At this moment the door opened and 
aman tiptoed in. He was not striking, 
indeed you usually forgot his presence. 
Finding the old people awake he came 
forward more briskly and arranged his 
mother’s little shawl, which had fallen 
to the ground ; then he shifted about the 
screen fussily. 

“Do leave the thing alone,” suddenly 
snapped Mrs. L’Estrange. 

Ernest gave the screen a final adjust- 
ment and then sat and watched his 
parents uneasily. He always remained 
with the old couple when Adeline was 
out, for she did not think it right that 
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they should be left long alone. Adeline 
was not, however, often away ; she was 
a model daughter, and the neighbours 
were probably right when they said 
that she had remained unmarried for 
her parents’ sake. There was not much 
likelihood now of her changing her state, 
for, she had reached that age when 
women begin to review past refusals. 

Perhaps, however, it was only that the 
L’Estranges were not a marrying family, 
for Ernest was still a bachelor, although 
well over forty. His confirmed celibacy 
was a distinct grievance to his father. 
“T don’t know what the young men are 
coming to,” he used to complain; “ one 
would think there wasn’t a pretty girl 
left in the country. As for Ernest, he 
turns tail and runs at the sight of a 
petticoat. Once I did catch him with 
a girl, their heads close together too, 
and what were they talking about ?— 
workhouses and water companies, ’pon 
my soul they were! Gad, when I was 
young we made better use of our oppor- 
tunities. Why didn’t you steal a kiss, 
my boy, eh? Ask your mother, there, 
how I courted her! Carried her off 
too, by George. Lord, but I was a sad 
young dog.” 

But Ernest only looked uncomfortable, 
and wondered how a man could be so 
much older than his own father. 

Certainly the colonel’s method seemed 
the more successful. He was a great 
favourite with the girls, particularly if 
they had any claim to good looks. He 
always greeted them with, “A sweet 
pretty creature, ’pon my word,” and 
then he would start a mild octogenarian 
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flirtation, while the old wife sat silently 
by, an indulgent smile on her trembling 
lips. 

It must be owned that the colonel was 
notalways in this happy mood. Towards 
his wife he invariably showed an almost 
pathetic chivalry, but, at the same time 
he was often undeniably querulous and 
self-commiserating. This morning he 
was distinctly cross. Even the thought 
of the approaching golden wedding 
festivities had failed to enliven him. 
He was just losing himself in a nap, 
when the clock struck eleven, and 
Ernest jumped up for the physic. 

“Damn!” said the little old colonel ; 
then he hastily added with an unsteady 
bow to his wife, “I beg your pardon, my 
dear, I forgot that I was in the presence 
of the fair sex.” 

Ernest looked pained. He began to 
pour out the tonic, but whether the old 
gentleman’s explosion had shaken his 
nerves, or that he wished to be more 
than usually accurate, he certainly seemed 
to find great difficulty in the measure- 
ment. The colonel rejoiced at the respite, 
but Mrs. L’Estrange watched the opera- 
tion with visible impatience. At last she 
got up, a meagre tremulous figure, and 
leaning on her stick, she moved to the 
table. 

“Give the bottle to me, Ernest,” she 
said, and in his astonishment he let her 
take it. 

Her hand was trembling so that the 
bottle chinked against the glass. She 
made a great effort to steady it, and 
clasped both hands around. The medi- 
cine shook in the bottle, then gushed 
out on to the tablecloth. The old 
woman silently set it down and went 
back to her chair. She turned her face 
away, and they thought she slept. 

“Oh, mama dear,” said Adeline on 
her return, “I do hope you haven’t 
taken cold, your eyes seem rather 
watery.” 

As there was no reply, Adeline went 
on, “I think everything is arranged for 
Thursday. Griggs has promised to wear 
a clean shirt, for the last time he came 
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to wait, it was a positive disgrace! I 
wish I knew whether it would be safe to 
have a tent in the garden. It does seem 
much milder to-day. Indeed, I think 
that now it has stopped raining, you and 
papa might take a little turn after all.” 

“T’ll go and put on my bonnet and 
mantle,” said Mrs. L’Estrange. 

“ Nonsense, mama,” Adeline laughed ; 
“Tl bring them down to you. You 
know that Dr. Maurice said you were to 
be kept out of draughts as much as 
possible. You are so dreadfully inde- 
pendent, dear.” 

“Td prefer going upstairs,’ muttered 
the old lady, but Adeline had already 
left the room, the invariable termination 
of the daily feud. Even if Adeline had 
heard, she would not have understood. 
It was ridiculous that an old lady of 
seventy-five, who had long outlived the 
possibility of blushing, could still be shy. 
Adeline never dreamt that her mother 
felt a positive pain at the display of her 
scanty white locks in the uncovered 
interval between cap and bonnet. 

So she returned with all the old lady’s 
outdoor accessories, and in a business- 
like manner began to dress her, while 
Ernest carefully brushed his father's 
hat. The old colonel was still restive. 
“T wish you’d brush your own belongings 
a little more,” he grumbled, looking 
scornfully at Ernest’s rather shabby coat. 
“One would think the young men now- 
adays went to bed in their clothes. They 
slouch along with their trousers turned 
up and their collars turned down, as if 
they were so many discharged militiamen. 
Take my arm, my dear,” 

And then, with Adeline hovering in 
anxious attendance, the old couple set 
out on their daily constitutional. 


’ 


Il. 


THe golden wedding arrived, but 
there was no party. The blank bustle 
of countermanding replaced the stir of 
joyful preparation, for, on the eve of the 
day, one of the servants had developed 
scarlatina. “It is most provoking,” 


Adeline said, as she opened the fifth 
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And then he would start a mild octogenarian flirtation, while the old wife sai silently 
by, an indulgent smile on her trembling lips. 
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telegram of combined condolence and 
congratulation that had been sent to 
Mrs. L’Estrange, “but still in one way 
it is just as well, for you know, mama 
dear, the talking and excitement might 
have been too much for you and papa.” 

The little colonel jumped up angrily. 
“ How can you be so absurd, Adeline,” 
he said, with unwonted petulance ; “ how 
could any one be harmed by a little 
innocent relaxation?”’ He was, indeed, 
bitterly disappointed. He had pictured 
such an agreeable afternoon, surrounded 
by pretty young girls, who would make 
much of him and allow him pleasant 
little familiarities, one of the few privi- 
And now it had all 
come to nothing. The constant ring of 
the door bell and the arrival of gifts and 
flowers only increased his disappoint- 
ment. ‘ What’s the good of all these 
things with no one to see ’em?” he 
growled. 

Mrs. L’Estrange had maintained her 
usual silence. Now she suddenly asked 
sharply, “Why did Ernest go away early 
this morning with his portmanteau ?” 

Adeline looked disconcerted. ‘“ Oh, 
mama, did you see him?” she said. 
“We thought we wouldn’t tell you and 
papa about it yet, so that you might make 
a good lunch first.” 

Mrs. L’Estrange twisted her fingers 
uneasily. She ought to have been used 
to Adeline’s habit of making unnecessary 
mysteries in order not to alarm her, but 
still she was always frightened. 

“Ernest has gone to Seaford to look 
for lodgings,” Adeline went on, “ because 
we think you and papa had better go 
there this afternoon. Of course, Jane 
will be sent to the fever hospital, but it 
would be better for you to escape from 
the danger of infection as soon as 
possible.” 

“T shall stay here, and Jane is not 
to go to a hospital,” announced Mrs. 
L’Estrange. 

“Yes; it’s all arranged, mama dear,” 
Adeline went on, with a suppressive 
wave of the hand, but giving no other 
sign of having heard the interruption. 
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“The fly will be here at twenty minutes 
past three, and I shall take you to the 
station and see you into the train. I’m 
very much worried at the idea of you 
and papa travelling alone, but I don’t see 
how I can leave Jane. I’ve telegraphed 
to Cousin Caroline, however, to meet you 
at Paddington, and you will both sleep 
at her house. Then, to-morrow, Ernest 
will come to town and take you down to 
Seaford, where I hope he will have found 
nice apartments ” 

“ But——” said Mrs. L’Estrange, half 
rising from her chair. 

“Oh, yes, mama, I'll go and see to the 
packing,” and Adeline hurried from the 
room, but only to reappear a moment 
later. “Here’s a telegram from Ernest 
saying he’s taken the lodgings and giving 
the address, so now there’s nothing for 
you to be worried about.” She was a 
wonderful manager. 

Mrs. L’Estrange had collapsed into her 
seat without further remonstrance. Per- 
haps the completeness of the arrange- 
ments gave them an appearance of the 
inevitable, or she may have been thinking 
ofthat far-back time, when Adeline herself 
had had scarlet fever. The old lady 
remembered it all so well; it was long 
enough ago to come into the field of her 
telescopic memory. She remembered the 
doctor’s decision, her hurried ordering 
of the household, her isolation with the 
child, and the long timeless weeks of 
nursing. She had saved the little girl’s 
life, the doctor had said, but she some- 
times wondered if he were right. The 
chubby clinging baby had surely died. 
There was no trace of her in Adeline. 

When the time came to start, the old 
people were enveloped in many shawls, 
for the day was chilly in spite of the 
fitful sunshine, and then. they were 
bundled into the closed fly. At the 
station the indefatigable Adeline estab- 
lished them in opposite corners of a 
first-class carriage and tipped the guard 
to look after them. She was vexed that 
she could not find a kindly lady into 
whose charge she could have put them. 

“Be sure you sit still until Cousin 
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Caroline comes for you. Itisa terminus, 
you know, so you will be quite safe. 
There’s no change,” she cried, as the 
train started. 

They sat there in silence. The old 
colonel seemed rather dazed by the 
rapid passage of events. Mrs. L’Estrange’s 
face was working strangely. Suddenly 
she sat up and threw back her shawl. 

“And this is our golden wedding 
day!” she said. 

The colonel looked up. He painfully 
extricated himself from the enveloping 
wraps and took his seat beside the old 
wife. The May sunshine streamed 
through the window, gilding the hoary 
heads with its glad young light. “ Yes, 
this is our golden wedding day,” 
he said. 

“Fifty years ago to-day——’ 
the old lady began dreamily. 

“Fifty years ago to-day, and 
we were driving to Gretna 
Green. And you were by 
my side, just as you are 
to-day.” 

“ And the sky was blue, 
and the hedges white 
with hawthorn. Look, 
William, they are like 
that to-day.” 

“But I would 
not look at the 
hedges, for I 


’ 


was looking at Pr 
you, dear. te 
And that’s 4 


what I’m do- 
ing to-day.” 
“Then, all 
at once, we 
heard horses 
galloping—— 
“And we 
thought it must 
be your father 


” 


” 


“And you 
shouted at the 
postillions to 
go faster —oh, 
William |” 
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“And you hid your face on my 
shoulder—oh, my dear ! ” 

“ And still they came nearer.”’ 

“ But it was only two gentlemen riding 
for a wager.”’ 

“Yes, and they waved their hands as 
they passed us, William, and wished us 
very good luck.” 

“And they cried out that I was a 
lucky dog, and I agreed. I haven’t 
changed my mind.” And the colonel 


kissed his old wife tenderly. 

“Oh, Billy !”’ she protested. She did 
not know that she had dropped into the 
old familiar name. Once more the dash- 
ing captain, Billy L’Estrange, was carrying 
off his bride 














The May sunshine streamed through the window giiding the hoary heads 
with glad young light 


c—2 
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“It is nice. to be alone together,” she 
whispered, and the words echoed back 
across the long half-century. But, how- 
ever natural the remark had been then, 
it seemed curious to repeat it on a 
golden wedding day. Perhaps Adeline 
had not quite realised what it meant, 
when she had insisted on sharing her 
mother’s room, so that she might be 
always in attendance, while Ernest kept 
a like loving watch over the colonel. 

“Oh, Billy,” the old lady repeated, 
her very phraseology becoming girlish, 
“oh, Billy, why can’t it all come over 
again? Why can’t we go away to- 
gether, even for one might, just you 
and me, with no one to look after 
us ?” 

“No one to give us physic,” chuckled 
the colonel. 

“No one to arrange our shawls. Why 
should we go to Caroline’s ?” she went 
on suddenly. “I never liked Caroline. 
Her manner is undeniably vulgar, and 
she treats me as though I were partially 
deficient.” 

“ How can we avoid her?” asked the 
colonel doubtfully. 

But Mrs. L’Estrange saw no difficulty. 
“We'll get out directly the train stops 
and jump into the nearest hansom—a 
hansom, not a four-wheeled cab,” she 
insisted with malicious glee. ‘Then we 
will drive to the post-office and send a 
telegraphic message to Caroline an- 
nouncing that we have made other 
arrangements. She will probably imagine 
that we have gone direct to Seaford, but 
as to her conjectures, I am totally indif- 
ferent. And then—and then you shall 
arrange the rest.” 

The colonel was rather alarmed at the 
magnitude of the undertaking, still for 
an old soldier there was no retreat. He 
drew himself up and assumed a very 
protective air. “ Your confidence is not 
misplaced, my love,” he said. “I will 
take care of you.” 

When they reached Paddington, how- 
ever, his newly-found assurance nearly 
collapsed, for, as the train slowed down, 
he saw Cousin Caroline standing on the 
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platform, dominating and _ inevitable. 
But Mrs. L’Estrange had already opened 
the door at the other side of the com- 
partment. It was fortunate that the 
train had come in on a single line. 
“ Quick,” she said, beckoning to a porter, 
“take this portmanteau and the wraps, 
and fetch a hansom,” and she sprang out 
with a surprising agility. 

A moment later they were driving 
through the streets, safe, at last, and 
free. ‘“ What an escape,” murmured the 
colonel, wiping his forehead, while Mrs. 
L’Estrange sat up very straight, her eyes 
shining triumphantly. 

They first went to the post-office, as 
they had arranged, and sent off the 
telegram ; they also wired to Adeline 
announcing their safe arrival. “I can 
almost imagine the sensations of the 
forger,” said Mrs. L’Estrange guiltily, as 
she signed the second telegram “ Caro- 
line,” “still, that is also one of my names, 
although I am not in the habit of 
employing it.” 

After this there arose a difficulty. 
The colonel had formerly always patron- 
ised a little hotel in the neighbourhood 
of Pall Mall, esteemed for its solid 
respectability and long gentlemanly tra- 
dition ; now, try as he might, he could 
not remember its name. He attempted 
to describe it; “the most fashionable 
hotel in the vicinity,” he said, and cabby 
suggested the Carlton. 

“The name does not sound familiar, 
but it is possible, although not probable, 
that it has been changed,” said the 
colonel, as he assisted Mrs. L’Estrange 
into the cab, carefully shielding her dress 
from the muddy wheel. 

“Sporting old gent,” murmured the 
cabby, “seems to be taking his best girl 
out on the spree.” 

When they reached the Carlton, they 
descended from the cab with great 
dignity. You would never have guessed 
that the colonel had parted with his last 
coin to paythe man. Adeline considered 
that her parents had no use for money, 
and might lose it, but when she had seen 
them off, she had thrust three shillings 
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They descended from the cab with great dignity. 
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and a sixpence into her father’s haid, ia 
case of an emergency. 

“T want the best bedroom for the 
lady,” announced the colonel. “How 
the place has grown,” he thought, with 
astonishment. The bowing attendant 
withdrew. A smile flickered about the 
lips of some Americans who were stand- 
ing about the lobby. ‘ Methusaleh out 
honeymooning,” one of them whispered ; 
then he brought a chair forward for the 
lady. Mrs. L’Estrange waved it aside. 
“Thank you, I am not fatigued,” she 
said, 

The manager here came forward and 
announced apologetically that all the 
best rooms were engaged. Probably 
had the colonel guessed their price, he 
would not have been so indignant. 

“There’s a nice room on the second 
floor,” the manager urged, and showed 
them the way to the lift, a boy following 
with their luggage. The old couple shut 
their eyes involuntarily, when they began 
to move, but gave no other sign of its 
being their first experience of this mode 
of ascension. 

In the privacy of their room, Mrs. 
L’Estrange for the first time showed 
some discomposure. ‘“ Oh, William, have 
you any money?” she asked rather 
tremulously. 

The colonel took off his heavy gold 
watch and chain. Adeline had often 
remarked that she hardly liked his 
wearing anything so valuable. “ Trust 
to me, my dear,” he said protectingly. 
He really thought that he had planned 
the expedition. 

They certainly enjoyed their dinner 
that evening. Perhaps they even enjoyed 
it more than that other dinner in the 
little inn near Gretna Green. The 
colonel’s face lit up when he saw the 
curried prawns and Mrs. L’Estrange 
had always had a weakness for pine- 
apple. Besides, the fruit was for- 
bidden. 

Afterwards they went to the Palace. 
The colonel had had misgivings on the 
point and during dinner he had con- 
ducted minute inquiries as to whether it 





were a suitable place of entertainment 
for ladies. “1 should not like to take 
my wite anywhere that was in the least 
questionable,” he explained. 

“Oh, you needn’t worry, sir. The 
show wouldn’t bring a blush to the 
fairest cheek,” remarked an impertinent 
stripling who sat opposite. Then he 
winced ; one of the .-Americans had 
kicked him, kicked him hard as he 
deserved, but the colonel saw no satire. 
To him his wife’s wrinkled old cheek 
was still the fairest. 

“It’s so awkward,” the old man went 
on ; “ our heavy luggage has gone direct 
to our final destination, so we have no 
evening clothes. Otherwise we should 
have certainly taken seats at the 
opera.” 

Had he really forgotten what the 
trunks contained! Did he imagine that 
the flannels and hot-water bottles had 
magically changed into long-since dis- 
carded swallow-tails and low-necked 
dresses. Or was he thinking of other 
boxes, boxes of long ago that had held 
gay uniforms and girlish muslin gowns ! 

The Palace was their one disappoint- 
ment. The delightful sense of freedom 
was still with them, and Mrs. L’Estrange 
had a further piquant feeling of wicked- 
ness at entering a music-hall. But the 
colonel was distinctly uncomfortable. 
He was still doubtful as to the propriety 
of the proceeding, particularly when a 
man sitting next to him lit his cigar. 
“ll teach the rascal to smoke in the 
presence of a lady,” he muttered, but 
when he saw that the smoking was 
general, his anger changed into a shocked 
disgust. He was irritated, too, at not 
being able to follow the allusions, al- 
though he joined heartily in the laugh to 
prove his manhood. “I am afraid I 
cannot enter into the joke with you, my 
dear,” he said when Mrs. L’Estrange 
had asked for an explanation, and the 
old lady almost blushed at her indis- 
cretion. 

“The performance was undoubtedly 
entertaining, but I cannot but think I 
prefer the drama with Miss Fanny 
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Kemble and Mr. Charles Kean,” said the 
old lady as they drove away. 

The colonel agreed. ‘What do you 
say, my love, to partaking of a little 
supper?” he suggested, as they passed 
the Criterion. 

It was a golden honeymoon. 


III 


It was late the next afternoon before 
Ernest and Adeline arrived at Seaford, 
after a frenzied search over London for 
the runaways. They had only been 
missed during the last few hours, for 
Ernest had gone to Cousin Caroline’s 
that morning, quite unsuspectingly, but 
the anxiety was only increased by being 
delayed. 

“We might find some news of them 
here,” gasped Adeline with almost hys- 
terical excitement, as she hurried into 
the house, where Ernest had engaged 
the lodgings. 

She pushed open the parlour door 
violently. A little old man and woman 
were sitting one on each side of the 
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fireplace. Lapped in a protective atmo- 
sphere of immemorial calm, they hardly 
seemed to hear the intrusion. They 
might have been sitting there for fifty 
years. Even the bottle of physic stood 
on the mantelpiece. It took a moment 
before Adeline could question their 
presence. 

“Good heavens, where have you 
been ?” 

“ We've been hunting all over London 
for you!” 

“How could you give us such 
anxiety ?” 

“What have you done with your 
watch ?” 

But there was no reply. 

At last the colonel said wearily, “I 
suppose it’s time for that confounded 
physic. I think I’ve got a touch of the 
liver.” 

Mrs. L’Estrange sneezed. “ Dear me,” 
she said. “ Adeline, give me my shawl.” 

Adeline poured out the medicine and 
arranged her mother’s shawl. 

That was all they ever heard of the 
golden elopement. 
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T Tangier one seems to reach the 
borderland where the West meets 

the East and civilisation comes in con- 
tact with barbarism. Travel up to any 
of the interior towns, to Meknas or Fez 
or Marrakeesh, and it is as if the page 
of history were rolled back a thousand 
years. One passes as it were into the 
land of the Arabian Nights. For the 
Moor of to-day, in his appearance, cus- 
toms, and habits of thought, is not 
very different to what his ancestor was 


‘several centuries ago. Indeed, it is 


not improbable that, if he has changed, 
it has been rather in a retrograde 
direction. At any rate it is difficult to 
imagine the Moors of to-day inspired 
by the same energy and religious fer- 
vour as when Tarik landed with his 
Moslem host at Gibraltar, and his fol- 
lowers overran and reduced the whole 
of Spain, crossed the Pyrenees, and in- 
vaded France as far as Poitiers. 

To go even further back, there is 
every reason to believe that Morocco 
is to-day less advanced in the path of 
civilisation than it was at the time of 
the Roman occupation. Disused roads, 
ruined aqueducts and bridges, deserted 
towns, long since reduced to shapeless 
masses of masonry, which the neigh- 
bouring villagers pilfer to build their 
wretched hovels, all bear witness to the 
strength and permanence of the Roman 
dominion. To-day roads, aqueducts, 
and bridges are all but unknown. The 
roads are mere tracks, impracticable 
for wheeled traffic, and impassable even 
on horseback when once the rainy 
season has set in. 
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Tangier looks pretty and imposing 
from the sea with its white Oriental 
houses built on the slopes of a hill, the 
summit of which is crowned by the 
Kasbah, a building which is at once 
a palace, a fortress, and a prison. One 
may still see the remains of the mole 
which was blown up when the English 
abandoned the place in the reign of 
Charles II. At present there is nothing 
in the shape of harbour works except 
a wooden jetty recently built, thanks 
to the efforts of the English Minister. 
Once inside the bay one is rowed ashore 
by a boat-load of yelling swarthy Moors, 
doubtless the descendants of those sea- 
robbers who, two or three hundred 
years ago, were a terror to the neigh- 
bouring coasts of Spain and to trading 
vessels passing through the Straits. 

Safely landed, probably the first thing 
that will strike the visitor will be the 
smells. Leather tanneries, donkeys, 
camels, and men combine to make a 
varied but not altogether pleasant efflu- 
vium. Next he may be struck by the 
quaintness of the street scenes. Narrow 
streets, lined with white houses and 
paved with cobbles, wind steeply up the 
hill. A train of laden camels or mules 
passing in single file barely gives one 
room to pass. Bearded Moors in haik 
and turban, for all the world like those 
one sees in old pictures and prints, sit 
solemnly with their legs tucked cross-wise 
underneath them in the little wooden 
booths which serve as shops, amid their 
Oriental wares. Jews in the traditional 
black gaberdine and cap which in most 
cities of Morocco they are, or were, 
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STREET SCENE IN TANGIER, SHOWING MOSQUE. 
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compelled to wear; ragged Moors in 
tattered jelabs ; tribesmen from the Riff 
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permitted to enter. At certain pre- 
scribed hours of the day the Mueddin 
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TOWN GATE LEADING TO THE SOKO OR MARKET PLACE, TANGIER. 


wearing curious tufts of hair at the 
back of their heads; women swathed 
from head to foot in heavy haiks, 
whose faces one can hardly see ; ebony 
negroes; water-carriers with goatskins 
strapped on their backs, a brass cup 
in which to retail the water hanging by 
a chain from their waist, and a handbell 
in one hand with which to make their 
presence known ; beggars of every sort 
and kind, from the blind man chanting 
monotonously at the town gate to the 
cheeky little Arab of the Soko ; lepers, 
cripples, the halt, the maimed, and the 
blind, pass and repass one another in 
the narrow streets. 

A little way up the main street is the 
mosque which no Christian or Jew is 


ascends the minaret and chants the 
words :-— 


* Allah il ’llah 
Mahmud rasool ’llah. 
God is God, 
Mohammed is the Prophet of God.” 


It sounds solemn and impressive to hear 
these words chanted at nightfall across 
the subdued and ill-defined noises of the 
town. 

Passing up the main street one comes 
to the town gate, religiously closed every 
evening at ten o’clock, but readily 
opened by a judicious application of the 
golden key. The old portion of the 
town is surrounded by massive and 
ancient walls which must date back 
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many hundreds of years. Passing the searing-iron plays a prominent part, 


through this gate, or rather door-way, 
one comes at once into the Soko or 
market-place. Here one may see the 
most varied and picturesque types. 
Villagers from the surrounding country 
display their produce—chickens, eggs, 
barley, charcoal, cattle, &c. A convoy 
of camels, laden with goods that have 
perhaps come all the way across the 
Sahara, from distant Timbuktu, winds 
down the steep hill leading to the 
southern entrance to the Soko. To the 
right a story-teller with much emphasis 
and gesture relates his tales, somewhat 
on the model of the Arabian Nights, to 
a wondering throng. Beyond the story- 
teller a snake-charmer and_ juggler 
delights a more juvenile audience. On 
the left a troupe of acrobats perform 
feats very similar to those we know of 


upon his unfortunate patients. 

At any of the great Mohammedan 
festivals such as the Mulud or birthday 
of Mohammed, the town, and in par- 
ticular the Soko, is crowded with 
tribesmen from the outlying districts. 
One may then see the processions of 
the religious brotherhoods such as the 
Hondushi and Aissawa. That of the 
Hondushi is not pleasant to witness. 
With flags flying and to the sound of 
a barbarous music made by drums, fifes, 
and other instruments, the procession 
passes slowly along the street for per- 
haps thirty or forty yards. Then a 
halt is called and the processionists 
indulge in a frenzied kind of dance with 
a great deal of jumping init. Many of 
them have hatchets with which they 
hack their heads till the blood streams 
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in Europe, and a little further on a 
native doctor practices his art, in which 


down over their faces and clothes. 
Before the procession comes to an end 
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many of the processionists are carried 
away faint from loss of blood and the 
exertions of the dance. 

The procession of the Aissawa is some- 
what similar except that the dancing is of 
amore individual character. I have heard 
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It is 


sheep is thrown in among them. 
at once seized and torn to pieces, the 
limbs tossed from one to another, and in 
afew minutes it has entirely disappeared. 
They are supposed to eat it, but I believe 
a good part of it disappears in the folds 
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that they try to imitate the movements 
of various animals, one man imitating 
a cock, another a dog, and so on; but 
whether that is really so or not I do not 
know. The Aissawa do not cut them- 
selves with hatchets, but there is a 


feature of their procession almost equally 
revolting. 


At a certain part of it a live 


of their dress, the religious brotherhoods 
of Islam, like some of those nearer home, 
not being above the practice of little 
deceptions upon the faithful. Whatever 
they do, it certainly disappears entirely 
from view, including the skin, bones, 
and entrails. The Aissawa take their 
name from Aissa which is the same as 
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Jesus. Hence the word Aissawa corre- 
sponds exactly with the word Jesuit. 
However, the Aissa from whom they 
take their name was not the same as 
the founder of Christianity, and it is 
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The Berbers are a race apait, quite 
distinct from either the negro or Arab 
type. Their facial characteristics are 
Caucasian rather than Semitic, and 
possibly they are of Aryan extraction. 








BERBER WOMAN. 


probable his tenets were widely dif- 
ferent. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Morocco 
are the Berbers, who give their name to 
the Barbary States, but Carthaginians, 
Romans, Greeks, Vandals, and _ lastly, 
Arabs, have held the country in turn. 





The cromlechs and dolmens, similar to 
those of Stonehenge and Brittany, which 
are found in the interior, would seem to 
show that in prehistoric times the 
country must have been inhabited by 
the same race that inhabited Europe. 


The Berbers are monogamous and live 
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MOORISH WOMAN IN HAIK. 


together in tribes. They have never 
acknowledged the Arab domination, and 
for the most part enjoy a semi-indepen- 
dence. It is chiefly they who provide 
employment for the Sultan’s army. 
Petty warfare is chronic in His Sherifian 
Majesty’s dominions, and it is rare 
indeed if some of his troops are not 
employed in “ eating up ” some refractory 
tribe, or in “ tax-collecting,” which comes 
to very much the same thing. Though 
less civilised than the Moors, the Ber- 
bers are, perhaps, morally and physically 
a finer race. The word “ Moor” should, 
in its original and restricted sense, apply 
only to the Arabs of the towns, who are 
the most cultured part of the population, 


But, of course, it is now used, somewhat 
loosely, ina wider sense to include all 
classes of the population. The pure 
Moorish type has been degenerating for 
centuries from the large infusion of 
negro blood due to the employment of 
negresses as slaves in the harems. 

The status of woman is, according to 
European ideals, a very low one. She 
can be divorced at the will and fancy of 
her lord and master. Even when not 
divorced the husband frequently prefers 
the ample charms of some _ negress 
purchased in the market. Some of the 
Moorish women are extremely pretty, 
but their beauty does not last, for the 
confined and degrading life of the harem 
soon plays havoc with them morally, 
mentally, and physically. 

Most of the people round Tangier 
wear the jelab, a kind of loose cloak with 
hood attached, which gives them a kind 
of monkish look. A similar dress was, I 
believe, worn by the peasants in most 
European countries during the middle 
ages. The haik is a more becoming dress. 
It is simply a long narrow blanket of white 
woollen material. It is secured round 
the body and arms in some mysterious 
way, and hangs down in loose folds. 
Very stately and handsome some of the 
Moors look in it. 

For some hundreds of years and well 
into the nineteenth century piracy was 
the principal occupation of the sea-board 
inhabitants of Morocco, as it was of those 
of Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis. Those 
upon the Mediterranean coast preyed 
upon the Christian commerce of that 
sea, capturing Spanish, French, Genoese, 
Venetian and other craft. Those upon 
the Atlantic sea-board, and especially 
those from the port of Salee were bolder. 
They even ventured across the Bay of 
Biscay and as far as the Irish Channel. 
Under the shelter of Lundy Island they 
would lie in wait for ships passing down 
the Bristol Channel. At times they 
made descents upon the Spanish and 
Portuguese coasts, pillaging and burning 
and carrying off captives. The watch- 
towers, thickly set along the Spanish 
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coast opposite Morocco, show what ter- 
ror these corsairs inspired. The times 
of the Stuarts were the palmy days of 
piracy, both in the Moghreb and else- 
where. Many adventurers and “ gentle- 
men of fortune” from England followed 
this lucrative profession, and their ships 
were to be found upon every sea. Some 
of the Barbary corsairs sailed under 
European masters, and it has even been 
asserted, though on what appears to be 
slender foundation, that piracy was first 
introduced among the Moors by European 
renegades and fugitives from justice. 
James I. gave these gentry some en- 
couragement. Among other __idio- 
syncrasies, such as a liking 
for bishops and a dislike of 
tobacco, he seems to have 
harboured a fondness for 
pirates. At any rate, instead 
of following the good old 
Elizabethan custom of hanging 
them at Wapping, he caused 
several of these worthies to 
be pardoned and liberated. 
The “ wisest fool in Christen- 
dom ” could be magnanimous 
so long as his own interests 
were not affected. 

The lot of the captives was 
a hard one. On board they 
were naturally kept in close 
confinement. On _ reaching 
port the population, trooping 
down to see the spoil brought 
in by the corsairs, received 
them with cuffs and blows 
and derisive jeers, and many 
insulting references to Chris- 


tians in general. They be- 
came the slaves of Moslem 
masters, a large number 
generally going to the Sultan. 
Muley Ismail, one of the 
strongest and _ cruellest of 
Morocco’s_ rulers, possessed 


thousands of Christian slaves, 
among others some two 
thousand obtained by the 


capture of Larash from the 
Spaniards, 


Thomas Pellow of 








Penryn, in Cornwall, captured as a 
cabin-boy, was for some years in the 
services of this tyrant, and has left an 
interesting record of his experiences. 
Sometimes the captives were treated so 
cruelly that they succumbed under their 
hardships ; at other times they seem to 
have been fairly well treated. It all 
depended upon the humour of their 
master. Of course, their principal value 
in the eyes of the Moors lay in the 
ransoms that could be obtained for them. 
The work of redemption was carried on 
by some of the religious orders of France, 
Spain and Italy. Indeed, orders were 
founded and money collected for the 
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express purpose. Some of the European 
governments sent missions from time to 
time to treat for the ransom of captives, 
and of course, captives of consideration 
could be ransomed by their friends. 

Muley Ismail, who had a mania for 
building, kept numbers of captives at 
work upon his palaces at Meknas. He 
also employed them to draw his artillery. 
At night they were shut down in large 
underground chambers. The lot of these 
poor captives could not have been a 
happy one. One day when Muley 
Ismail was passing a wall where some 
of them were at work, pretending to be 
angry because they did not keep time in 
their strokes, he ordered his soldiers to 
throw them all from the top. Another 
day, for no particular reason, he ordered 
the slaves to build one of their number 
into a wall, stamping the poor wretch 
down with mortar. 

In extenuation of Muley Ismail’s con- 
duct it may be said that he treated his 
own subjects with equal cruelty. He 
often killed two or three of them before 
breakfast by way of keeping his hand in. 
Yellow was his killing colour, and when 
he appeared in the morning in his yellow 
robe, his courtiers could feel certain that 
some of their number would not survive 
to see the day out. Life in the court of 
Muley Ismail had an element of uncer- 
tainty and excitement such as does not 
often fall to the lot of courtiers. 

Tangier was for some years an English 
possession, but its occupation is not an 
incident of our history that we can look 
back upon with any satisfaction. It must 
be counted as one of our lost oppor- 
tunities. Passing together with Bombay 
into our possession as part of the dowry 
of Catherine of Braganza, the Queen of 
Charles II., it might have become, like 
the latter place, a point from which 
English influence and power could spread 
over the hinterland; and with English 
influence firmly established on both 
sides of the Straits, there would have 
been no Moroccan question to puzzle our 
diplomatists to-day. Before it passed 
into English hands Monk recommended 


it to the attention of Cromwell in the 
following words : 

“There is a castle in the Streights’ 
mouth which the Portugals have called 
Tangar, on Barbary side, and which, if 
they would part with it withal, it would be 
very useful to us; and they make very 
little use of it, unless it be for getting of 
blackamoors; for which his highness 
may give him leave to trade. An hundred 
men will keep the castle, and half-a-dozen 
frigates there would stop the whole 
trade in the Streights to such as shall be 
enemies to us.” 

But the history of the English occupa- 
tion is a sorry story of jobbery and 
mismanagement. It was looked upon, as 
Pepys observes, “as a place of con- 
venience to particular persons,” or as 
“an excrescence of the earth provided 
by God for the payment of debts.” 
There are many allusions to Tangier in 
Pepys’ Diary, and no doubt, on this 
subject, Pepys knew very well what he 
was talking about, for he was treasurer 
to the Tangier Committee over which 
the Duke of York, afterwards James II., 
presided. 

The Tangier Committee seems to have 
been hampered in its administration by 
wants of funds, or more probably by mal- 
administration of funds. The garrison 
was throughout the English occupation 
in arrears of pay, at one time to the 
extent of two years. 

But while there is ample evidence of 
mismanagement and corruption in high 
quarters, the penal code that was en- 
forced in the town was Draconic in its 
severity. Theft to the value of more 
than twelve pence was punishable by 
death ; blasphemy or attacks on the 
“known articles” of the Christian faith 
by boring the tongue with a red-hot 
iron ; drunkenness or frequent swearing 
by the loss of half-a-day’s pay and by the 
stocks. 

During the English occupation Tangier 
suffered many attacks and sieges by the 
Moors. On the 3rd May, 1663, about a 
year anda half after it had come into our 
possession, Lord Teviot, the Governor, 
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nineteen officers and about two hundred 
men were caught in an ambush about a 
mile and a half outside the town and slain. 

In 1680 the redoubtable Muley Ismail 
besieged the town closely, and his troops 
carried all the outer forts except three 
near the beach. In the same year our 
Parliament impeached the management 
and refused to grant further supplies. 
They complained : “That the supplies 
sent thither have been in great part 
made up of Popish officers and soldiers, 
and that the Irish Papists among the 
soldiers are the persons most counte- 
nanced and encouraged”; also, that 
the place was “a nest of Papacy where 
Irish troops and Romish bastards could 
disport themselves unchecked.” It was 
finally decided to abandon the place to 
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the Moors, after destroying the mole and 
rasing the town to the ground, “God 
be praised,” wrote Muley Ismail to Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, “that you have 
quitted Tangier and left it to us to 
whom it did belong; from henceforth 
we shall manure it, for it is the best part 
of our dominions.” The Moors seem to 
have given themselves credit for having 
captured the place. “Tangier,” says 
one of their historians, “ was besieged so 
closely that the Christians had to flee to 
their vessels and escape by sea, leaving 
the place ruined from top to bottom.” 
In spite of Muley Ismail’s manure the 
place degenerated, after its abandonment 
by England, into a second-rate pirate 
port. An influx of Europeans in recent 
times has done much to resuscitate it. 
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CHAPTER I 


HE night was close and stifling, and 

the dulled bellowing of the surf 

on the weather side of the island told 

me that the calm was about to break at 

last, and in another hour or so the 

thirsty, sandy soil would be drenched 

with the long-expected rain, and the 

drooping palms and pandanus trees 

wave their wearied branches to the 
cooling trade wind once more. 

I rose from my rough bed of cane- 
work and mats, and lighting my pipe 
went outside, walked down to the 
beach, and seating myself on a canoe, 
looked out upon the wide expanse of 
ocean, heaving under a dark and lower- 
ing sky, and wondered moodily why I 
was ever such an idiot as to take charge 
of a trading station on such a God- 
forsaken place as Tarawa Island in the 
Gilbert Group. 

My house—or rather the collection of 
thatched huts which formed the trading 
station—stood quite apart from the 
native village, but not so far that J could 
not hear the murmur of voices talking in 
their deep, hoarse guttural tongue, and 
see, moving to and fro on the beach, the 
figures of women and children sent out 
to see that the fleet of canoes lying on 
the beach was safe beyond the reach of 
the waves which the coming storm would 
send in sweeping, endless lines across 
the outer reef to the foot of the coco- 
palms fringing the low-lying, monotonous 
shore. 


The day had been a more than usually 
34 


depressing one with me ; and I had had 
many depressing days for the last four 
months. First of all, ever since I had 
landed on the island, nearly half a year 
before, I had suffered from bad health. 
Malarial fever, contracted in the gloomy, 
rain-soaked forests of New Ireland and 
New Britain, had poisoned my blood, 
soured my temper, and all but made me 
an old man at seven and twenty years of 
age. Violent attacks of ague, recurring 
with persistent and diabolical regularity 
every week for many months, had so 
weakened me, that although I was able 
to attend to my business and do justice 
to my employers, I felt that I should 
never live to see the end of my two 
years’ engagement unless I either shook 
off the fever or was enabled to leave the 
torrid regions of the Equatorial Pacific 
for a cooler climate—such as Samoa or 
the Marquesas or Society Islands. The 
knowledge, moreover, of the fact that the 
fever was slowly but surely killing me, 
and that there was no prospect of my 
being relieved by my employers and 
sent elsewhere—for I had neither money, 
friends, nor influence—was an additional 
factor towards sending me into such a 
morbid condition of mind that I had 
often contemplated the idea—weak and 
ill as I was-—of leaving the island alone 
in my whaleboat, and setting sail for Fiji 
or Samoa, more than a thousand miles 
distant. 

Most people may, perhaps, think that 
such an idea could only emanate in the 
brain of a lunatic ; but such things had 
been done, time and time again, in my 
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own knowledge in the Pacific, and as the 
fever racked my bones and tortured my 
brain, and the fear of death upon this 
lonely island assailed me in the long, 
long hours of night as I lay groaning and 
sweltering, or shaking with ague upon 
my couch of mats, the thought of the 
whaleboat so constantly recurred to me 
even in .my more cheerful moments, 
when I was free from pain, that even- 
tually I half formed a resolution to make 
the attempt. 


Solomon Group as “recruiter” for a 
Fijian labour vessel—“ blackbirders” or 
“slavers,” these craft are designated by 
good people who know nothing of the 
subject, and judge the Pacific Islands 
labour trade by two or three dreadful 
massacres perpetrated by Englishmen in 
the past—I had “ never done anything.” 

And to have “done something” in 
those days meant something worth talk- 
ing about, something that would give a 
man a name and a place in the ranks of 
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And seating myself on an upturned canoe looked out upon the wide expanse of ocean. 


For at the root of the despondency 
that ever overpowered me after a violent 
attack of ague, there was a potent and 
never dormant agent urging me to action 
which kept me alive ; and that was my 
personal vanity and desire to distinguish 
myself before I died, or when I died. 

For ten years I had sailed in the South 
Seas, and had had my full share of ad- 
venture and exciting episode, young as I 
was, as befell those who, in the “ sixties” 
and “seventies,” ranged the Western 
and North-Western Pacific. But though 
I had been thrice through the murderous 





the daring men who had spent nearly 
all their lives in the South Seas. Little 
Barney Watt, the chief engineer of the 
Ripple, when the captain and most of the 
crew had been slaughtered by the niggers 
of Bougainville Island, had shut himself 
up in the deck house, and, wounded 
badly as he was, shot seventeen of them 
dead with his Winchester, and cleared 
the steamer’s decks. Then, with no other 
white man to help, he succeeded in bring- 
ing the Ripple to Sydney; Cameron, 
the shark-fisher, after his crew mutinied 
at Wake Island, escaped with his native 
D—2 
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wife in a dinghy, and made a voyage of 
fifteen hundred miles to the Marshall 
Group ; Collier of Tahiti, when the 
barque of which he was mate was seized 
by the native passengers off Peru Island, 
and every white man of the crew but 
himself was murdered, blew up the 
vessel’s main deck and killed seventy of 
the treacherous savages. Then with but 
three native seamen and two little native 
girls to assist him, he sailed the barque 
back safely to Tahiti. And wherever 
men gathered together in the South Seas 
—in Levuka, in Apia, in Honolulu, in 
Papeite, you would hear them talk of 
“Barney Watt,” and “ Cameron,” and 
“ Jack Collier.” 

Should I, “Jim Sherry,” ever succeed 
in doing something similar? Would 
Fate be kind to me and give me a 
chance to distinguish myself, not only 
among my fellows, but to make my name 
known to that outside world from which 
in a fit of sullen resentment I had so long 
severed myself ? 

As I sat on the mat-covered canoe, 
moody yet feverish, the first squall of 
rain came sweeping shoreward from the 
darkened sea-rim, and in a few minutes 
my burning skin was drenched and cooled 
from head to foot. Heedless of the 
storm, however, I remained without 
moving, watching the curling, phos- 
phorescent breakers tumbling on the 
reef, and listening with a feeling of 
pleasure to the rush and seethe of the 
rain squalls as they swept through the 
dense groves of coco-palms behind me. 

Presently I rose, and walking over to 
my boat-shed, which was but a few yards 
distant, I endeavoured to close the rough 
wooden doors so as to prevent the rain 
from blowing in and flooding the ground. 
But my strength was not equal to the 
task, for a puff of more than usual vio- 
lence not only tore the handle of the 
door from my hand, but blew me inside 
the house. Feeling my way in the dark- 
ness along the boat’s side, I reached her 
stern, where I was sheltered, and searched 
my saturated pockets to see if by any 
chance I had a box of matches, so that I 


could light my boat’s lantern and have a 
look round the shed. I found a few 
loose ones, but so wetted as to be use- 
less, and was just about to return to my 
dwelling house in disgust, when I heard 
my name called softly, and a hand 
touched my knee. 

“Who is it?” I said, greatly startled 
that any one should be in the boat-shed 
at such a time. 

“Tis I, Niabon, the Danger Island 
girl; and Tematau lieth here on the 
ground near me. His master hath 
beaten him so that he is near to death. 
And we have come to seek aid from 
thee.” 

I knew the speaker, but did not ques- 
tion her any further at the time, beyond 
asking her if he whom she called Tematau 
could rise and walk to the house. She 
replied in the affirmative, but the injured 
man was so weak that the girl and I had 
to support him between us, and grope our 
way over to the house in face of the furious 
wind and driving rain. The moment we 
were inside, we laid the injured man 
down and I struck a match and lit a 
lamp, whilst Niabon shut and locked the 
door, not against any possible intruders, 
but to keep out the rain and wind. Then, 
before doing anything else, I went into 
the store room, and got the woman a 
change of clothes—a rough, ready-made 
print gown such as the native women 
occasionally wear, and a warm rug for 
the man, who was wearing only the usual 
airiri or girdle of long grass, and then, 
changing my own soddened garments as 
quickly as possible, Niabon and I gave 
our attention to her companion. 

The poor fellow had been fearfully 
beaten. The whole of his back, arms, 
and thighs were in a dreadful state, and 
the rain had caused the wounds to bleed 
afresh. But the worst injury was a 
deep cut on the face, extending from 
the lower left eyelid to the lobe of the 
ear, and exposing the bone. My surgery 
was none of the best, but I succeeded 
at last in sewing up the wound satis- 
factorily, the patient bearing the pain 
without flinching, and pressing my hand 
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in gratitude when I told him I could do 
no more. As for his other injuries, the 
girl assured me that she herself would 
apply proper native remedies in the 
morning ; and, knowing how very clever 
these natives are in such matters, I at- 
tempted nothing further beyond giving 
the man a glass or two of grog and a tin 
of sardines and some bread to eat. 

“Niabon,” I said to the girl, whose 
face was stern and set, “thou, too, must 
eat and then lie on my couch and sleep. 
I will sit here and read my book and 
watch the sick man, for the fever is in 
my bones to-night and I cannot sleep. 
So eat and rest.” 

She shook her head. “ Nay, I feel no 
hunger, Simi,' and I would sit here with 
thee if it offend not. And then when 
the cold seizeth thee at the time when 
the dawn pushes away the night I can 
boil thee thy coffee.” 

I was somewhat surprised that she 
knew that at dawn I usually had an 
attack of ague, for she lived ten miles 
away, and seldom even met any of the 
natives of the village where I was sta- 
tioned, though she was well known to 
them by reputation. However, I was 
too ill and wearied at the time to think 
anything more of the matter, so after 
thanking her for her offer to sit up and 
attend the unfortunate Tematau I lay 
down on a cane lounge in the room 
and watched her making a cigarette. 

“Shall I fill thy pipe, Simi?” she 
asked me as she approached me in a 
manner so self-reliant and unconcerned, 
and yet so dignified, that physically and 
mentally exhausted as I was I could not 
but feel astonished. For to me she was 
nothing more—as far as her appearance 
went—than an ordinary native woman, 
although I had quite often heard her 
name spoken in whispers as one who 
had dealings with the spirits and who 
had supernatural protection, and all that 
sort of stuff. ; 

“No, thank you, Niabon,” I replied, 
unintentionally speaking in English, “I 
must not smoke again to-night.” 

* Jim—pronounced Seemee. 


She smiled and seated herself on a 
mat beside my couch, then rising sud- 
denly she placed her hand on mine, and 
said as she looked into my eyes— 

“Why do you speak Englis’ to me, 
Simi? Who has been tell you I under- 
stan’ Englis’ ?” 

“No one, Niadbon. I did not know 
you could speak English or even under- 
stand it. Who taught you?” 

“T shall tell thee at some other time,” 
she replied in the Tarawa dialect, and 
then pointing to the figure of her com- 
panion she said she was sure a smoke 
would do him good. I gave her a new 
clay pipe, which she filled, lit, and 
placed in Tematau’s mouth. He drew 
at it with such a deep sigh of satisfac- 
tion that the woman’s stern features 
relaxed into a smile. 

“My blessing on thee, Simi,” said the 
man, as he blew a stream of smoke 
through his nostrils; “in but a few 
days I shall be strong, and then there 
shall be but one white man alive on 
Tarawa—thyself.” 

Niabon angrily bade him be silent 
and make no threats ; it would be time 
enough, she said, to talk of revenge 
when he was able to put a gun to his 
shoulder or a hand to his knife. 

“How came this thing about?” I 
asked her presently. 

“The German sent Tematau away in 
his boat to one of the little islands at the 
far end of the lagoon to gather coco- 
nuts, and bade him hasten back quickly. 
Tematau and those with him filled the 
boat with husked coco-nuts, and were 
sailing homewards in the night when 
she struck on a reef and tore a great 
hole in her side. Then the surf broke 
her in pieces, and Tematau and the 
other men had to swim long hours to 
reach the shore. And, as thou knowest, 
the north end of the lagoon hath many 
sharks, and it is bad to swim there at 
night even for a little time.” 

“ Bad indeed, Niadbon,” I said with a 
shudder ; “’tis a wonder that any one of 
them reached the shore.” 

She smiled mysteriously, “They were 
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safe, for each one had around his neck 
a cord of black cinnet interwoven with 
the hair of a sea-ghost. So they came 
to no harm.” 

She spoke with such calm assurance 
that I carefully abstained from even a 
smile. Then she went on— 

“When they reached the white man’s 
house and told him that the boat was 
lost he became mad with rage, and 
seizing a hatchet he hurled it at Tema- 
tau and cut his face open. Then as he 
fell to the ground the German seized 
a whip of twisted shark-skin and beat 
him until he could beat no longer.” 

Then she went on to tell me that the 
unfortunate man was carried to the 
house where she lived, and she, know- 
ing that I should be well able and willing 
to protect him, decided to bring him 
to me. The only difficulty that pre- 
sented itself to her was that the people 
of the village in which I lived, though 
not exactly at enmity with the natives 
of the north end of the island, were 
distinctly averse to holding any more 
communication with them than was 
absolutely necessary, and a refugee such 
as Tematau would either be turned 
back or kept as a slave. For, for 
nearly fifty-five years internecine feuds 
had been kept alive among the various 
clans on the island, and had caused 
terrible slaughter on many occasions. 
Whole villages had been given to the 
flames, and every soul, even chil- 
dren in arms, massacred by the con- 
quering party. The advent of white 
men as traders had, however, been of 
great advantage to the island generally 
in one respect—the savage, intractable 
inhabitants began to recognise the fact 
that so long as they warred among 
themselves the white man would be 
averse to remaining among them, and 
consequently for the four years previous 
to my arrival on Tarawa there had 
been no tribal battle, though isolated 
murders were by no means uncommon. 
But owing to the white men’s influence 
an amicable arrangement was always 
arrived at by the contending parties, 


i.¢., the relatives of the murdered man 
and the aggressors, 

It was for this reason that Nidbon had 
brought the injured man to my village 
by a very circuitous route, so as to avoid 
meeting any of the people. Once he 
and she were inside my house to claim 
my protection there would be no further 
difficulty. She had succeeded in getting 
her companion into my boat-shed unob- 
served, and when the storm burst was 
patiently awaiting darkness so that she 
might bring the man to me. 

That was her story, and now I will 
relate something of the woman herself 
and of the white man of whom she had 
spoken, the German trader Krause. 


CHAPTER II 


WHEN I first landed on Tarawa, this 
man, whose name was Krause, according 
to the usual custom among us traders, 
called to see me. He was a big, broad- 
shouldered, good-looking fellow, and 
certainly was very civil and obliging to 
me in many ways, although I was an 
“ opposition” trader; and a new man 
is never welcome from a business point 
of view, no matter how much he may 
be liked for social reasons, especially in 
the God-forsaken Equatorial Pacific, 
where whilst your fellow-trader is ready 
to share his last bottle of grog and his 
last tin of beef with you, he is anxious 
to cut your throat from a business point 
of view. 

Krause, however, did not seem to— 
and I honestly believe did not actually 
—entertain any ill-feeling towards me 
as a rival trader, although I was landed 
on the island with such a stock of new 
trade goods, that he must at once have 
recognised the fact that my advent would 
do him serious injury, inasmuch as his 
employers (the big German trading firm 
in Hamburg) had not sent him any 
fresh stock for six months. Like most 
Germans of any education whom one 
meets in the South Seas, or anywhere 
else, he was a good native linguist, 
though, likeall his countrymen, he did not 
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understand natives like Englishmen or 
Americans understand wild races. He 
had no regard nor sympathy for them, 
and looked upon even the highly intelli- 
gent Polynesian peoples with whom he 
had had much dealing as mere “ niggers ” 
—to study whose feelings, sentiments, 
opinions or religious belief, was beneath 
the consideration of an European. But 
although he thus despised the natives 
generally from one end of the Pacific to 
the other, he had enough sense to keep 
his opinions reasonably well to himself, 
only expressing his contempt for them 
to his fellow traders, or to any other 
white men with whom he came in 
contact. 

A few weeks after my arrival on the 
island, I paid him a visit, sailing across 
the lagoon to his station in my whale- 
boat. On reaching his place I found 
that he was away from home on a trip 
to one of his minor outlying stations, 
and would not return till the evening. 
Somewhat disappointed at missing him, 
I got out of my boat with the intention 
of at least resting in one of the native 
huts for half an hour, so as to be out of 
the intense heat and glare of a torrid 
sun, when one of Krause’s servants came 
down and said that the trader’s wife 
would be glad if I would come to her 
husband’s station and there await his 
return. 

Glad to accept the invitation, for I 
was weak and tired out from fever, and 
ready to lie down almost anywhere out 
of the sun, I walked wearily along the 
beach and entered the house. 

To my intense surprise, there came 
to meet me at the door, not the usual 
style of native wife one generally sees 
in most traders’ houses—a good looking 
young woman with a flaming blouse, and 
more flaming skirt of hideously coloured 
print, and fingers covered with heavy 
gold rings—but a slenderly-built, pale- 
complexioned woman of apparently 
thirty years of age, dressed in a light 
yellow muslin gown, such as the Portu- 
guese ladies of Macao and the Mariana 
Islands wear. The moment I saw her, 


I knew that she had but a very slight 
strain of native blood in her veins, and 
when she spoke her voice sounded very 
sweet and refined. 

“ Will you not come inside and rest, 
sir?” she said in English. “My hus- 
band is away, and will not be back until 
about sunset; he will be very disap- 
pointed to have missed you.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Krause,” I replied ; 
“T think I must accept your invitation, 
as I feel a bit shaky, and it has been so 
very hot crossing the lagoon.” 

“Very, very hot, indeed, Mr. Sherry,” 
she said, as she motioned me to enter 
the front room; “and I know what 
malarial fever is; for I once lived at 
Agajia, in Guam, and have seen many 
people who have come there from the 
Philippine Islands to recruit. Now, lie 
down there on that cane lounge, beside 
the open window, and let me bring you 
something to drink—something cool. 
What would you like? There is lager 
beer, there is very cold water from a 
canvas water-bag, and there is some 
hock.” 

I gratefully took a long drink of the 
cold water, and then, instead of lying 
down, seated myself in a wide cane chair, 
and began to talk to my hostess, who 
sat on the lounge a few feet away, and 
now that I had an opportunity of closer 
observation, I saw that she was—despite 
her pallor and worn appearance—a 
woman of the very greatest beauty and 
grace. 

It was so long since I had even 
talked to a white woman, even of the 
commonest class, that I could not but 
be insensibly attracted to her, and when 
in a few minutes she smiled at some- 
thing I said about my longing to get 
away to Samoa, even if I had to sail 
there alone in my whaleboat, the faint 
flush that tinged her cheek seemed to so 
transfigure her that she looked like a 
girl of nineteen or twenty. She talked 
to me for nearly an hour, and I noticed 
that although we conversed principally 
about the Line Islands, and the natives, 
and of our few white neighbours 
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scattered throughout the group, and 
their idiosyncrasies — humorous and 
otherwise—she hardly ever mentioned 
her husband’s name, except when I 
asked her some direct question concern- 
ing him, such as the number of his 
outlying stations, was he fond of fishing 
or shooting, etc.” 

In some way I came to the conclusion 
that she was an unhappy woman as far 
as her relations with her husband went ; 
and without the slightest reason what- 
ever to guide me to such an inference, 
felt that he, and not she, was to blame; 
and even as we talked, there was un- 
consciously taking possession of me a 
dislike to a man from whom I had 
experienced nothing but civility and 
kindness. Just as she was leaving the 
room to attend to her household duties, 
the man Tematau came to the door, 
carrying a string of freshly-husked young 
drinking coco-nuts. At a sign from his 
mistress, he opened one and brought it 
to me, and then leaving a few beside my 
chair, took the remainder down to my 
boat’s crew. 

“That is Tematau, my husband’s head 
boatinan,” said my hostess in her soft 
tones, as she watched him walking down 
to the beach; “he is so different from 
these noisy, quarrelsome Tarawa people, 
that I am always glad to have him about 
the house when he is not wanted in 
the boats. He is so quick, and yet so 
quiet.” 

“TI thought he did not look like a 
Tarawa native,” I said, “and I saw that 
he is tattooed like a Samoan.” 

“ Hehaslived in Samoa for a great many 
years, and is very proud of that tattooing, 
I am sure. He is a native of Danger 
Island, a long way to the south-east of 
this group, and came here about a year 
ago with a girl named Niabon.” She 
hesitated a little. “I suppose you have 
not heard of her?” 

“No, I have not. Who is she?” 

“They—that is, the natives generally, 
and some of the whites as well—call 
her ‘the Danger Island witch woman.’ ” 

“ Oh, yes,” I exclaimed, “I have heard 


of the ‘ witch woman,’ but that was 
when I was trading at Callie Harbour 
on Admiralty Island. There was a poor 
fellow there, Harry Willard, who was 
dying of poison given him by some 
chief, and I remember quite well his 
wife, who was a Tahitian, telling me that 
if the witch woman of Danger Island 
was near, she would quickly render the 
poison innocuous.” 

Mrs. Krause’s dark eyes lit up with 
undoubted pleasure—“I must tell her 
that “i 

“Ts she living on Tarawa, then ?” 

“Yes, in this village, and she is in the 
house at this moment. She would like 
to speak to you. Do you mind her 
coming in ?” 

“ Indeed, I shall be very pleased.” 

My hostess stood at the table for a 
few moments, with her face averted 
from me. Then she turned and spoke 
to me, and to my astonishment I saw 
that she was struggling hard to suppress 
her tears, I rose and led her to a seat. 

“You are not well, Mrs. Krause,” I 
said. “Sit down, and let me call one of 
your servants.” 

“No, please do not do that, Mr Sherry. 
But I will sit down, and—and I should 
like to ask you a question.” 

She was trembling as she spoke, but 
suddenly whipped out her handkerchief, 
dried her tears, and sat up erect. 

“Mr. Sherry, you are an Englishman, 
or an American—I do not know which— 
but I am sure that you area gentleman | 
and will truthfully answer the question I 
ask. Will you not ?” 

“T will, indeed, if it is in my power to 
do so,” I replied earnestly. 

She placed her hand on mine and 
looked at me steadily. 

“Mr. Sherry, you and I have been 
talking on various matters for more than 
an hour. Have I, in your opinion, given 
you the impression that I am mentally 
deranged. Look at me. Tell me—for 
I am an unhappy, heartbroken woman, 
whose life for two years has been a daily 
torture and misery—what you do think. 
Sometimes | imagine that what my hus- 
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band says may be true—and then I Sherry, do you think it possible that 
collapse and wish I were dead.” owing to the continuous strain upon me 
“What does he say, Mrs. Krause ?”’ mentally and physically—for I am really 
“He says that I am mad, and he says_ very weak, and had a long illness two 


The man Tematau came to the door carrying a string of treshly-husked coco-nuts. 


it so persistently that—oh, Mr. Sherry, I years ago when my baby was born— 
feel that before long I shall go mad in that my mind has become unhinged in 
reality. It is only this woman Niabon any way?” 

who sustains me. But for her I should “T think, Mrs. Krause,” I said slowly 
have run out along the reef and drowned | and very emphatically, “that your hus- 
myself a year ago. Now, tell me, Mr. band himself must be mad.” 
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She wept silently, and then, again 
averting her face, looked away from me 
towards the wide expanse of the lagoon, 
gleaming hot and silvery under a blazing 
sun. 

“| wish that what you say were true, 
Mr. Sherry,” she said presently, trying 
bravely to suppress her tears, “and that 
my husband were indeed mad.” 

She rose, extended her hand to me, 
and tried to smile. 

“You will think that I am a very silly 
woman, Mr. Sherry. But I am not at all 
strong, and you must forgive me. Now 
I must leave you.” 

“But am I not to see the famous witch 
woman, Mrs. Krause?” I said, half jest- 
ingly. 

“Oh, yes. She shall come to you 
presently. And you will like her, Mr. 
Sherry, lam sure. To me she has been 
the kindest, kindest friend.’ Then she 
paused awhile, but resumed in a nervous, 
hesitating manner, “ Niabon is sometimes 
a little strange in her manner, so—so 


you must not mind all that she may say 
or do.” 

I assured her that I should be most 
careful to avoid giving any offence to 


the woman. She thanked me earnestly, 
and then said she would find Niabon 
and bring or send her to me. 

Just as she went out I heard some one 
tapping at the latticed window near 
which I was sitting. Looking out, I 
saw the face of the man Tematau, who 
was standing outside. 

“May I come in and speak with thee, 
gentleman ?” he said in Samoan. 

“Enter, and welcome.” 

He stepped round to the front door, 
and as he entered I saw that he: had 
stripped to the waist; his hair was 
dressed in the Samoan fashion, and in 
his hand he carried a small, finely-plaited 
mat. In an instant I recognised that he 
was paying me a visit of ceremony, 
according to Samoan custom, so instead 
of rising and shaking hands with him, 
I kept my seat and waited for him to 
approach. 

Stepping slowly across the matted 


floor, with head and shoulders bent, he 
placed the mat (his offering) at my feet, 
and then withdrew to the other side of 
the room, and, seating himself cross- 
legged, he inquired after my health, etc., 
and paid me the usual compliments. 

As he spoke in Samoan, I, of course, 
replied in the same language, thanked 
him for his call, and requested him to 
honour me at my own place by a visit. 

Then, to my surprise, instead of retiring 
with the usual Samoan compliments, he 
bent forward, and, fixing his deep-set, 
gloomy eyes on mine, he said slowly— 

“ Master, I shall be a true man to thee 
when we are together upon the deep sea 
in thy boat.” 

“Why dost thou call me ‘master’ ?” 
I said quickly, “and when and whither 
do thee and I travel together ?” 

“T call thee ‘master’ because I am 
thy servant, but when and whither we 
go upon the far sea I know not.” 

Then he rose, saluted me as if I were 
King Malietoa of Samoa himself, and 
retired without uttering another word. 

“ This is a curious sort of a household,” 
I thought. “The mistress, who is sane 
enough, is told by her husband that she 
is mad, and fears she will lose her reason ; 
a native who tells me that I am to be 
his master and travel with him on the 
deep sea, and a witch woman, whom I 
have yet to see, on the premises. I 
wonder what sort of a crank she is?” 

I was soon to know, for in a few 
moments she came in, and instead of 
coming up to me and shaking hands in 
the usual Line Island fashion, as I ex- 
pected she would do, she did precisely 
as my first visitor had done—greeted me 
in Samoan, formally and politely, as if I 
were a great chief, and then sat silent, 
awaiting me to speak. 

Addressing her in the same stilted, 
highly complimentary language that she 
had used to me, I inquired after her 
health, etc., and then asked her how 
long she had been on the island. 

She answered me in a somewhat abrupt 
manner, “I came here with Tematau 
about the time that the white lady Lucia 
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and her husband came. Tematau is of 
the same family as myself. And it is of 
the blood ties between us that we remain 
together, for we are the last of many.” 

“Tt is good that it is so,” I said, for 
want of something better to say, for her 
curious eyes never left my face for an 
instant. “It would be hard indeed that 
when but two of the same blood are left 
they should separate or be separated.” 

“We shall be together always,” she 
replied, “and death will come to us 
together.” 

Then she rose, walked quickly to the 
open door, glanced outside to see if any 
one was about, and returned to me and 
placed her hand on mine. 

“This man Krause is a devil. He 
seeks his wife’s death because of another 
woman in hisown country. He hath tried 
to poison her, and the poison still rankles 
in her blood. That is why she is so 
white of face and frail of body. And 
now she will neither eat nor drink aught 
but that of which I first eat or drink 
myself.” 

“ How know you of this?” 

“T know it well,’ she answered im- 
pressively, ‘and the man would kill me 
if he could by poison, as he hath tried to 
kill his wife. But poison can do me no 
harm. And he hateth but yet is afraid 
of me, for he knoweth that I long since 
saw the murder in his heart.” 

“These are strange things to say, 
Niabon. Beware of an unjust accusation 
when it comes to the too ready tongue.” 

She laughed scornfully. “No lie hath 
ever fouled mine. I tell thee again, this 
man is a devil, and has waited for a year 
past to see his wife die, for he married 
her according to the laws of England, 
* and cannot put her away as he could do 
had he married her according to the 
native custom.” 

“Who hath told thee of these marriage 
laws of England ?” I asked. 

“What does it matter who hath told 
me?” she asked sharply. “Is not what 
I say true?” 

“Tt is true,” I said. 

“ Ay, it is true. And it is true also that 


she and thee and the man Tematau and 
I shall together look death in the face 
upon the wide sea. And is not thy 
boat ready?” 

Her strange, mysterious eyes as she 
spoke seemed to me—a physically weak 
but still mentally strong man at the 
moment—to have in them something 
weird, something that one could not 
affect either to ignore or despise. What 
could this woman know of my desire to 
leave the island in my boat? What 
could the man Tematau know of it? 
Never had I spoken of such an intention 
to any person, and I knew that, even in 
my worst attacks of fever and ague, I 
had never been delirious in the slightest 
degree. A sudden resentment for the 
moment took possession of me, and I 
spoke angrily. 

“What is all this silly talk? What 
have I to do with thee, and for what 
should my boat be ready?” 

“ Be not angry with me, Simi, for there 
is nought but goodwill toward thee in my 
heart. See, wouldst have me cure the 
hot fever that makes the blood in thy 
veins to boil even now ?” 

“No,” I said sullenly, “I want none 
of thy foolish charms or medicines. Dost 
think I am a fool ?” 

“Nay,” and she looked at me so 
wistfully that I at once repented of my 
harsh manner—“ nay, indeed, Simi. 
Thou art a man strong in thy mind, 
and shall be strong in thy body if thou 
wouldst but let me give thee——” 

“No more, woman,” I said roughly. 
“Leave me. I want none of thy medi- 
cines, I say again.” 

“Thy wish is my law,” she said gently, 
“but, ere I leave thee, I pray thee that 
in a little way thou wilt let me show thee 
that I do mean well to thee.” 

I laughed, and asked her what medi- 
cine or charm she desired to experiment 
with upon me. 

“No medicine, and no charm,” she 
answered. “But I know that because 
of many things thy mind and thy body 
alike suffer pain, and that sleep would 
be good for thee. And I can give thee 
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sleep—strong, dreamless sleep that, when “Simi,” she said, “shall I give thee 
thou awakenest, will make thee feel strong sleep?” 

in thy body and softer in thy now angry “Ay,” I replied, “ give me sleep till 
heart to Niabon.” the master of this house returns.” 


Krause had just returned in his boat, and met me with outstretched hand. 


“If you can make me sleep now, I'll She rose and bent over me, and 
give you twenty dollars,” I said in my then I noticed for the first time that, 
English fashion. instead of being about thirty-five or forty 

She took no notice of my rude and _ years of age, as I had judged her to be 
clumsy remark, though she had good by her hard, clear features and somewhat 
reason to be offended. “bony ” appearance externally, she could 
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not be more than five-and-twenty, or 
even younger. 

She placed her right hand on my 
forehead, and held my right hand in 
her own. 

“Sleep,” she said—“sleep well and 
dreamlessly, man with the strong will 
to accomplish all that is before thee. 
Sleep.” 

Her hand passed caressingly over my 
face, and in a few minutes I was asleep, 
and slept as I had not slept for many 
weeks past. When I awakened at sunset 
I felt more refreshed and vigorous than 
I had been for many months. 

Krause had just returned in his boat, 
and met me with outstretched hand. 
His welcome was, I thought, unneces- 
sarily effusive, and, declining his pressing 
invitation to remain for the night, I left, 
after remaining an hour or so longer. I 
noticed that immediately Krause arrived 
the girl Niabon disappeared, and did not 
return. 

That was my first meeting with her, 
and I did not see her again till the 


evening of the storm, when she brought 
Tematau to me to have his wound 
attended. 


CHAPTER III 


WE, Niabon, Tematau and myself, were 
undisturbed by any visitors during the 
night, for the storm increased in 
violence, and, as daylight approached, 
the clamour of the surf upon the reef 
was something terrific. About four in 


the morning, however, there came such 
a thunderous, sudden boom that the 
island seemed shaken to its coral 
foundations, and Niabon declared that 
the storm had broken. 

“That is what the people of the 
Tokelau Islands call O le fati le galu— 
the last great wave, that gathering itself 
together far out on the ocean, rushes to 
the reef, and curling high up as the mast 
of a ship, falls and shakes the land from 
one side to the other.” 

The girl knew what she was talking 
about, for from that moment the fury of 
the wind sensibly decreased, and half an 
hour later we were able to open the door 
and gaze out upon the sea, still seething 
white with broken, tumbling surf ? 

Walking down to my boat-house, I 
found that the boat herself was not 
injured in any way, though most of the 
roof had been blown away. Then 
feeling that my usual attack of ague was 
coming on, I returned to the house, 
and found that Niabon had made my 
coffee. 

I drank it, and then wrapped myself 
up in a couple of blankets in readiness 
for the first touch of that deadly, terrible 
chill which seems to freeze the marrow 
in the bones of any one who is suffering 
from malarial fever. Niabon watched 
me gravely, and then came and stood 
beside me. 

“Mr. Sherry,” she said, this time 
speaking in English, “ why don’t you 
let me give you some medicine to cure 
you of that fever? I can cure you.” 
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By AUGUSTINE BIRRELIL, K.C., M.P. 


O write on so well-worn a subject 

as Dr. Johnson argues a courage 

that in happier circumstances might 
well have saved an empire. 

To be sure, it would be easy to turn 
up the word Lichfield in that only too 
excellent Index to be found at the end 
of the sixth volume of Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s 
edition of Boswell—an index which 
places all who can read on terms of an 
almost odious equality—and there to 
find quite enough references and cross- 
references to keep me occupied for 
the best part of an hour. There I 
should find how all the chief folk of 
this most famous city, in the time of her 
most illustrious son, got drunk every 
night, and yet how they were, notwith- 
standing this inebriety, the most civil 
and civilised people, talking the purest 
English, throughout Great Britain. You 
may read there how Lichfield was a 
City of Philosophers standing out in 
bold contrast to the neighbouring town 
of Birmingham, whose boobies, said the 
Doctor, were content to work only with 
their hands; how in those days the 
Reverend Mr. Seward, father of the in- 
effable Anna, occupied this Palace, which 
might then have been rented for £20 a 
year ; howin the porch of the Cathedral, 
Johnson once met a gentleman who 
ventured to say to him, “ Dr. Johnson, 
we have had a most excellent discourse,” 
and how civilly your townsman replied, 
“That may be so, sir, but it is impossible 
for you to know it;” how on another 
occasion Johnson, finding his chair in 
the side scenes of the Lichfield Theatre 
filled by an outsider, I hope by a booby 


from Birmingham, who declined to give 
it up to its former proprietor, Johnson 
pitched both the chair and its occupant 
into the pit; how whilst still a boy he 
fell in love with an elderly actress who 
melted his always tender heart by the 
passion she displayed in the part of 
Flora, in a play of Colley Cibber’s ; and 
further of the respect paid to him in 
later life by the Corporation of Lichfield, 
whose successors to-day, in honouring 
Johnson, do but pursue the noble tradi- 
tion of their predecessors in office. 
Happy Lichfield to have honoured the 
living Johnson no less than the ghostly 
one ! 

All these things and many others J 
might have culled from Dr. Hill’s Index, 
but I propose to avoid this primrose 
path, and to content myself with but 
one Lichfield anecdote, which I account 
precious not because of its great merit, 
for, to tell the truth, it is somewhat 
deficient in merit, but because it has 
somehow managed to escape the micro- 
scopic eye of the most learned member 
of the Johnson Club, Dr. Hill himself. 

Many of us, I dare say, in our early 
days, when a book was indeed a book, 
and not merely so many dull printed 
pages stitched together by a sleepy 
apprentice, have read “The Fairchild 
Family.” If you have, you have not 
forgotten it. Gloomy and frightful was 
its theology, but its characters were all 
alive. From another work proceeding 
from the same pen, “Stories of the 
Church Catechism,” I derived, at the 
early age of nine, my first knowledge of 
what is called “ Life”:; for was not each 
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one of the Ten Commandments illus- 
trated, exemplified, and only too fully 
explained in the course of as many 
blood-curdling narratives? Mrs. Sher- 
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MR. BIRRELL, K.C., AND MR, H. B. WHEATLEY 
At Lichfield Station. 


wood came from Lichfield, where her 
paternal grandfather, Mr. Carey Butts, 
practised as a surgeon, kept open house, 
and entertained the youthful Johnson. 
Mrs. Sherwood’s mother also frequently 
visited Lichfield, and once, whilst under 
the trees in the Close, met Johnson, 
then on one of his numerous visits to his 
birthplace. The poor young lady doubt- 
less congratulated herself on the occasion, 
for she held in her hand a volume of 
the “ Rambler.” She appears to have 
directed the attention of the author to 
the book, or perhaps she was too shy 
to do this, and it was he, animated by 
that restless curiosity of his wherever 
books were concerned, who took the 
volume out of her hand to discover what 
she was reading, and to remark upon 
her studies. No sooner did he find out 
what the book actually was than he 
threw it among the grass and stalked 
away! Mrs. Sherwood, after telling this 
story in her Autobiography, which, by 
the way, is not nearly so interesting a 
book as either “ The Fairchild Family ” 
or “Stories from the Church Catechism,” 
moralises as follows : “ Oh! poor human 
nature, how exceedingly absurd we all 
are!” 
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I now bid farewell to Lichfield anec- 
dotes and topographical details, in order 
to ask myself a question and to return 
an answer. This is a much more 
dangerous pastime than verifying Dr. 
Hill’s references. A foolish peer, whilst 
engaged in addressing the House of 
Lords, observed in pompous and self- 
satisfied tones, “ My Lords, I now stop 
to ask myself a question” ; whereupon 
an irreverent lord exclaimed, in a loud 
aside, “ What a very foolish answer he 
will get!” I must risk the folly of my 
answer ; the question is sensible enough. 
It is this: Are we justified in the belief 
we all so confidently entertain that we 
know Dr. Johnson? That we all think 
we know him I may take for granted. 
“No human being,” wrote Macaulay 
about Johnson, “who has been more 
than seventy years in his grave is so 
well known to us.” The seventy years 
have grown into one hundred and seven- 
teen. It has made no _ difference. 
Millions of men and women since the 
death of Johnson have been born into 
and disappeared from the world—this 
busy, stirring world, so full of contending 
interests, of rival fames, of striking 
novelties, of changing fashions, of buried 
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reputations ; but Johnson remains un- 

affected. We still think we know him. 

Let us see if we are sure of it. 
Nothing is more difficult than to 
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feel sure we know a man about whom 
we can know nothing save what we 
learn from purely literary sources. It is 
easy to test this by reading the bio- 
graphies and memoirs of men whom we 
have known in the flesh, in the sense, 
that is, of having at least seen and heard 
them talk. Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning, 
Gladstone, Wilberforce, Jowett, Man- 
ning : is any one who knew these men 
satisfied with the substantial accuracy of 
their portraits as painted or composed 
by their respective 
biographers? What 
sort of estimate, I 
often wonder, is my 
son, now a boy of 
twelve, likely to 
have of Carlyle, the 
greatest purely 
literary figure of the 
last century, from 
the fourteen or 
more volumes 
which essay to de- 
scribe him? If it 
is difficult in the 
case of those so 
near us, why should 
it be easy in the 
case of our wonder- 
ful Doctor ? 

Most people have 
their answer pat 
andready. It is all 
due to Boswell, the 
Prince of Biogra- 
phers—he has suc- 
ceeded where well-nigh everybody else 
has failed. He has made his man live. 
In Boswell’s pages the dead yet speaketh. 
Let me examine this thesis. Johnson 
was born in Lichfield in 1709. Boswell 
first set eyes on him,a memorable meet- 
ing, in Tom Davies’s back parlour in 
Russell Street, Covent Garden, on Mon- 
day afternoon (we cannot be too par- 
ticular), the 16th of May, 1763. Johnson 
was then fifty-four; the stir and stress 
of his hard life was over, he had fought 
his wild beasts, he had subdued his 
passionate nature, he had played a man’s 
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Doorway on the North Side of Fleet Street (now 
pulled down). 


part, by God’s blessing he had prevailed. 
He was pensioned, his fame was settled, 
his character secure. Perhaps Dr. Hill 
could tell us if he chose, but there are 
some things even modern editors keep 
to themselves, on how many several days 
Boswell saw his illustrious friend between 
1763 and 1784, when Johnson died. The 
figures would startle, so few were the 
occasions when Boswell saw Johnson. 
Mr. Croker, who was good at figures, 
makes out that, all told, Boswell only 
met Johnson on 
276 days, or just 
one-hundredth part 
of Johnson’s life ; 
and to this one- 
hundredth part, Bos- 
well devotes more 
than one-half the 
Biography. 

It will be said, 
and truthfully said, 
Boswell was a great 
artist. So indeed he 
was, a superb artist 
and a self-con- 
scious one. No- 
body knew better 
than he what a 
great subject good 
luck had put in his 
way. He loved 
Johnson with per- 
fect sincerity, but 
he also loved that 
James Boswell who 
from his earliest 
days had been simply devoured with 
anxiety for literary fame. Boswell saw 
his way to write a book the world would 
not willingly let die. But these con- 
siderations fail altogether to reassure 
me; indeed, it is just these very con- 
siderations that fill me with alarm. I 
am dreadfully suspicious of great artists 
bent on immortality. Their one object, 
their fixed and almost fierce determina- 
tion, is to make a great and lasting 
impression on the minds of men ; and 
to do this they know, else were they no 
artists, that they must make great sac- 
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rifices—they must leave some things out 
—they must put other things in—the 
colour must not be too bright in this 
place or too faint in that. Much has 
to be sacrificed ere you can produce 
either a great book or a great picture. 
What if it is the truth? Suppose, after 
all, the Johnson we know and love is, 
indeed, only Boswell’s Johnson. Some- 
thing of course must be allowed to the 
idiosyncrasies of the biographer. No- 
body sees anybody in exactly the same 
light as another. Burke’s Johnson, 
Langton’s Johnson, Garrick’s Johnson, 
Levett’s Johnson, were doubtless all 
different, each from each other’s, and 
from Boswell’s Johnson. But the ques- 
tion nevertheless remains, Do we in 
subtance and in fact know the actual 
Johnson? It would be terrible if we 
do not. 

In the case of great national heroes, 
Alfreds, Nelsons, Gordons, and the like, 
it does not really matter very much 
whether the tradition is true or false. 
They stand for their country, and the 
country always remains. Critically to 
scan their lives, to sift anxiously the 
evidence as to their essential charac- 
teristics would be impertinent. They 
are national emblems. So, too, with 
politicians—they are party emblems. 
We cry, “Jones for Mudfordshire,” but 
if we cannot get Jones, Brown will 
serve our turn as well. It is the party 
we care for, and probably good old 
Robinson would poll as many of our 
votes as either Brown or Jones. But 
Johnson stands for Human Nature ; he 
represents a character in all its lights 
and shades. We gaze upon him as upon 
a variegated landscape, letting the eye 
rest lovingly on this aspect and upon 
that. If we do not really know John- 
son, we have been humbugged. 

I am satished we do know Johnson, 
not indeed perfectly, but in substance 
and in fact, and for the following 
reasons. 

We have in Johnson’s case a quite un- 
usual number of first-hand and first-class 
sources of information, and they all 


combine wittingly and unwittingly to 
produce a deeply cut impression of 
essential unity. They all stand up to 
say, “That is the man.” 

First of all, we have the great Biogra- 
phy, which was not (the fact is worth 
mentioning) the authorised biography 
of the literary executor, but which 
nevertheless holds the field. Boswell, 
though a great artist and therefore open 
to suspicion, was unusually richly en- 
dowed with the rare faculty of human 
appreciation. He knew all the points 
of a man, and was afraid of none of 
them. The timidity of biographers has 
ruined, irretrievably ruined, many a 
biography. In their anxiety to avoid 
misconstruction, how many biographers 
have left out the manhood of their sub- 
ject, and have thereby killed their own 
book! Some of the noblest men who 
have ever lived have been religious men, 
but from “religious biography” there 
is no need to pray to be delivered, for 
as a rule it drops still-born from the 
press. Social cowardice and the vul- 
garity of descendants have in like 
manner destroyed the vitality of many 
a Life. Fear of hostile criticism and 
the petty sneers of contemporary critics 
have toned down too many pages. Bos- 
well, with a sublime conceit, a superb 
indifference, avoided all these rocks and 
steered his book right on into the haven 
of Fame. He had enough bad advice 
given him by Johnson’s friends, male 
and female, to send his two quartos to 
the bottom of the ocean of oblivion, but 
he refused it all with a noble scorn. 
He kept a free hand. He collected his 
materials after an irritating fashion. In 
Holcroft’s Life, which Hazlitt was so 
long in seeing through the press that 
Mary Lamb dubbed it “the Life Ever- 
lasting,’ you may read the following 
story, true or false :— 


Lowe [mentioned by Boswell in his life of 
Johnson] once gave me a humorous picture of 
him. Lowe had requested Johnson to write him 
a letter, which Johnson did, and Boswell came in 
while it was writing. His attention was imme- 
diately fixed ; Lowe took the letter, retired, and 
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was followed by Boswell. “Nothing,” said 
Lowe, “could surprise me more. Till that 
moment he had so entirely overlooked me that 
I did not imagine he knew there was such a 
creature in existence ; and he now accosted me 
with the most overstrained and insinuating com- 
pliments possibie. ‘ How do you do, Mr. Lowe ? 
I hope you are very well, Mr. Lowe. Pardon 
my freedom, Mr. Lowe, but I think I saw my 
dear friend, Dr. Johnson, writing a letter for you.’ 
‘Yes, sir” ‘I hope you will not think me rude, 
but if it would not be too great a favour, you 
would infinitely oblige me if you would just let 
me have a sight of it. Everything from that 
hand, you know, is so inestimable.’ ‘Sir, it is 
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house, my letter was presently transcribed, and 
as soon as he had put his document in his pocket 
Mr. Boswell walked away as erect and as proud 
as he was half an hour before, and I ever after- 
ward was unnoticed. Nay, I am not certain,” 
added he sarcastically, “ whether the Scotchman 
did not leave me, poor as he knew I was, to pay 
for my own dish of coffee.” 


Do not judge Boswell harshly. Great 
Biographers, like great Warriors and 
great Cooks, must be judged by the 
effects they produce, not by the methods 
they employ. Boswell, having collected 
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After Samuel Collings. 


on my own private affairs, but——’ ‘I would 
not pry into a person’s affairs, my dear Mr. Lowe, 
by any means. I am sure you would not accuse 
me of such a thing; only, if it were no particular 
secret ‘Sir, you are welcome to read the 
letter.’ ‘I thank you, my dear Mr. Lowe, you 
are very obliging ; I' take it exceedingly kind.’ 
(Having read) ‘It is nothing, I believe, Mr. 
Lowe, that you would be ashamed of?’ ‘ Cer- 
tainly not!’ ‘Why, then, my dear sir, if you 
would do me another favour, you would make 
the obligation eternal. If you would but step to 
Peele’s Coffee-house with me and just suffer me 
to take a copy of it, I would do anything in my 
power to oblige you.’” “I was overcome,” said 
Lowe, “by this sudden familiarity and condescen- 
sion, accompanied with bows and grimaces. I 
had no power to refuse ; we went to the Coffee- 


his materials after his own fashion, dealt 
with them as he thought fit, and un- 
doubtedly produced the impression of 
a great character. 

Next to Boswell comes Miss Burney, 
whose Memoirs are full of the Doctor 
whom she knew and loved. We must 
congratulate ourselves on this old friend- 
ship, for “little Miss Burney” no less 
than Boswell possessed the human 
touch. The authoress of “ Evelina” 
knew a man when she saw one, and 
could describe what she saw, and in 
her pages we see, with joy and exalta- 
tion, essentially the same Johnson as the 
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one to whom Boswell has already intro- 
duced us. The same with just the 


JOHNSON’S BIRTHPLACE AT LICHFIELD. 


differences we should look for. Miss 
Burney’s Johnson is fuller of a delight- 
ful nonsense than Boswell’s, but he is 
the same man. Aller et unus. 

I will allow myself one extract from 
Miss Burney, for I must hurry on; time 
is precious, and we live in an age when 
new facts are thought of more importance 
than old truths, and I have no new facts 
to disclose about Dr. Johnson : 

The next day Sir Philip Jennings Clerk came. 
He is not at all a man of letters, but extremely well 
bred, nay, elegant in his manner, and sensible 
and agreeable in his conversation. He is a pro- 
fessed minority man, and very active and zealous 
in the opposition. He had, whenI came, a bill 
in agitation concerning contractors—too long a 
matter to explain upon paper—but which was 
labelled Against Bribery and Corruption in the 
Ministry, and which he was to make a motion 
upon in the House of Commons the next week. 


Men of such different principles as Dr. Johnson 

and Sir Philip, you may imagine, cannot have 
much sympathy or cordiality in their poli- 
tical debates ; however, the very superior 
abilities of the former, and the remarkable 
good breeding of the latter, have kept both 
on good terms; though they have had 
several arguments, in which each has 
exerted his utmost force for conquest. The 
heads of one of their debates I must try to 
remember, because I should be sorry to 
forget. Sir Philip explained his bill ; Dr. 
Johnson at first scoffed it; Mr. Thrale 
betted a guinea the motion would not pass, 
and Sir Philip, that he should divide one 
hundred and fifty upon it. 

Sir Philip, addressing himself to Mrs. 
Thrale, hoped she would not suffer the 
Tories to warp her judgment, and told me 
he hoped my father had not tainted my 
principles ; and then he further explained 
his bill, and indeed made it appear so 
equitable that Mrs. Thrale gave in to it, 
and wished her husband to vote for it. 
He still hung back ; but, to our general 
surprise, Dr. Johnson, having made more 
particular inquiries into its merits, first 
softened towards it, and then declared it 
a very rational and fair bill, and joined 
with Mrs. Thrale in soliciting Mr. Thrale’s 
vote. 

Sir Philip was, and with very good 
reason, quite delighted. He opened upon 
politics more amply, and freely expressed 
his opinions, which were so strongly 
against the Government, and so much 
bordering upon the republican principles, 
that Dr. Johnson suddenly took fire ; he 
called back his recantation, begged Mr. 

Thrale rot to vote for Sir Philip’s bill, and grew 
very animated against his antagonist. 

“The bill,” said he, “ought to be opposed by 
all honest men. In itself and considered simply, 
it is equitable, and I would forward it ; but when 
we find what a faction it is to support and 
encourage, it ought not to be listened to. All 
men should oppose it who do not wish well to 
sedition !” 

These, and several other expressions yet more 
strong, he made use of ; and had Sir Philip had 
less unalterable politeness, I believe they would 
have had a vehement quarrel. He maintained 
his giound, however, with calmness and steadi- 
ness, though he had neither argument nor wit at 
all equal to such an opponent. 

Dr. Johnson pursued him with unabating vigor 
and dexterity, and at length, though he could not 
convince, he so entirely baffled him, that Sir 
Philip was self-impelled to be quiet, which, with 
a very good grace, he confessed. 

Dr. Johnson then, recollecting himself and 
thinking, as he owned afterwards, that the dis- 
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pute grew too serious, with a skill all his own, 
suddenly and unexpectedly turned it to burlesque ; 
and, taking Sir Philip by the hand at the moment 
we arose after supper and were separating for 
the night. 

“Sir Philip,” he said, “you are too liberal a 
man for the party to which you belong ; I shall 
have much pride in the honour of converting 
you ; for I really believe, if you were not spoiled 
by bad company, the spirit of faction would not 
have possessed you. Go, then, Sir, to the House, 
but make not your motion! Give up your bill, 
and surprise the world by turning to the side of 
truth and reason. Rise, Sir, when they least 
expect you, and address your fellow-patriots to 
this purpose: Gentlemen, I have for many a 
weary day been deceived and seduced by you. 
I have now opened my eyes ; I see that you are 
all scoundrels—the subversion of all government 
is your aim. Gentlemen, I will no longer herd 
among rascals in whose infamy my name and 
character must be included. I therefore re- 
nounce you all, gentlemen, as you deserve to 
be renounced.” 

Then, shaking his hand heartily, 
he added, “Go, Sir, go to bed; 
meditate upon this recantation, and 
rise in the morning a more honest 
man than you laid down.” 


Mrs. Thrale’s “ Anecdotes 
of the Late Samuel John- 
son, LL.D., during the Last 
Twenty Years of His Life,” 
appeared in 1786, and here 
again we may account our- 
selves lucky, for “the 
Thralia”” was no ordinary 
woman, and as the Doctor 
was in love with her, she 
becomes a highly interest- 
ing witness. I say positively 
Johnson was in love with 
her, because he wrote to her 
more than three hundred 
letters, there being no 
reason except mine for his 
writing her half a dozen. 
Did any man ever write a 
woman three hundred letters 
unless he was in love with 
her? I must not quote from 
so well known a volume 
which has played no incon- 
siderable a part in swelling the John- 
sonian tradition. Mrs. Thrale’s Johnson, 


no less than Miss Burney’s, is also Bos- 
well’s Johnson. 

I wonder how many of you Lichfield- 
ians have Miss Seward’s Letters by heart? 
The Swan of Lichfield surely still floats 
double, “swan and shadow,” on the still 
lake of your memories. No less a man 
than Sir Walter Scott thought it no shame 
to see this correspondence through the 
press, and it fills six volumes. No less a 
man than Macaulay doted on it, though, 
if I may judge from the marginal notes 
on his copy, shown to me .by Sir George 
Trevelyan, he was not a _ reverential 
reader. Indeed, as against a most im- 
pressive account of a Lichfield tea-party, 
a century ago, attended by quite a num- 
ber of Lichfield ladies of the first 
families, he hastily scribbled, “ What a 
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company of old cats! 


JAMES BOSWELL. 
After Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


The Seward letters contain many re- 
ferences, mostly spiteful, to Dr. Johnson. 
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There was hardly room in Lichfield for 
two such luminaries at the same time. 


They also contain one inimitable bit of 
Johnsoniana. Croker chose to throw 
doubts upon its authenticity, and Dr. 
Hill has not given it full credence, but I 
entertain no doubt about its substantial 
accuracy. The tale is not so well told as 
Boswell tells the story about the Wilkes 
dinner at Mr. Dilly’s, but it is the same 
Johnson. I must curtail it. Miss Jenny 
Harry (the name is not accurately given) 
was the daughter of a West Indian 
planter, sent over to England to be 
educated. She made Dr. Johnson’s 
acquaintance, and also that of Mrs. 
Knowles, a well-known enthusiast and 
Quaker. Miss Harry became a Quaker, 
greatly to Dr. Johnson’s indignation. 
At a party at Mr. Dilly’s, Mrs. Knowles 
undertook to plead “ Jenny’s case,” who 


had already seriously suffered in her 
prospects of a large fortune. She began 


thus : 


































“T am to ask thy indulgence, 
Doctor, towards a gentle female to 
whom thou usedst to be kind, and who 
is uneasy in the loss of that kindness. 
Jenny Harry weeps at the conscious- 
ness that thou wilt not speak to her.” 

“Madam, I hate the odious wench, 
and desire you will not talk to me 
about her.” 

“Yet what is her crime, Doctor ?” 

“Apostasy from the community in 
which she was educated.” 

“Surely the quitting one com- 
munity for another cannot be a 
crime, if it is done from motives of 
conscience. Hadst thou been edu- 
cated in the Romish Church, I. must 
suppose thou wouldst have abjured 
its errors, and that there would have 
been merit in the abjuration.” 

“Madam, if I had been educated 
in the Roman Catholic faith, I believe 
I should have questioned my right 
to quit the religion of my fathers; 
therefore well may I hate the arro- 
gance of a young wench who sets 
herself up for a judge on theological 
points, and deserts the religion in 
whose bosom she was nurtured.” 

“She has not done so; the name 


DR. JOHNSON’S CHAIR. 


By kind permission of “ The Cheshire Cheese.” 


and the faith of Christians are not denied to the 
sectaries.” ... 
“If the name is not, the common sense is.” 
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DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


From a rare Engraving 


“ Consider, Doctor, she must be sincere. Con- 
sider what a noble fortune she has sacrificed.” 

“ Madam, madam, I have never taught myself 
to consider that the association of folly can 
extenuate guilt.” 

“Ah! Doctor, we cannot rationally suppose 
that the Deity will not pardon a defect in 
judgment (supposing it should prove one) in 
that breast where the consideration of serving 
him, according to its idea, in spirit and truth, 
has been a preferable inducement to that of 
worldly interest,” 


“Madam, I pretend not to set bounds to the 
mercy of the Deity ; but I hate the wench and 
shall ever hate her. I hate all impudence ; 
but the impudence of a child’s apostasy I 
nauseate.” 

“Jenny isa very gentle creature. She trembles 
to have offended her parent, though far removed 
from his presence ; she grieves to have offended 
her guardian, and she is sorry to have offended 
Dr. Johnson, whom she loved, admired, and 
honoured.” 

“Why, then, Madam, did she not consult the 
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man whom she pretends to have loved, admired, 
and honoured, upon her new-fangled scruples ? 
If she had looked up to that man, with any degree 
of the respect she professes, she would have 
suffered his ability to judge of fit and right, at 
least equal to that of a raw wench just out of her 
primer.” 
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DR. JOHNSON IN HIS TRAVELLING 


DRESS. 


“Ah! Doctor, remember it was not from 
amongst the witty and the learned that Christ 
selected His disciples and constituted the teachers 
of His precepts. Jenny thinks Dr. Johnson great 
and good; but she also thinks the Gospel 
demands and enjoins a simpler form of worship 
than that of the Established Church ; and that it 
is not in wit and eloquence to supersede the 
force of what appears to her a plain and regular 
system, which cancels all typical and mysterious 
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ceremonies as fruitless and even idolatrous, and 
asks only obedience to its injunctions, and the 
ingenuous homage of a devout heart.” 

“The homages of a fool’s-head, Madam, you 
should say, if you will pester me about the 
ridiculous wench.” 

“Tf thou choosest to suppose her ridiculous, 
thou canst not deny that she has 
been religious, sincere, disinte- 
rested. Canst thou believe that the 
gate of heaven will be shut to the 
tender and pious mind, whose first 
consideration has been that of appre- 
hended duty ?” 

“Pho, pho, Madam, who says it 
will?” 

“Then if heaven shuts not its gate, 
shall man shut his heart? If the 
Deity accept the homage of such as 
sincerely serve Him under every 
form of worship, Dr. Johnson and this 
humble girl will, it is to be hoped, 
meet in a blessed eternity, whither 
human animosity must nof be carried.” 

“ Madam, I am not fond of meeting 
fools anywhere ; they are detestable 
company, and while it is in my power 
to avoid conversing with them, I shall 
certainly exert that power; and so 
you may tell the odious wench, whom 
you have persuaded to think herself a 
saint, and of whom you will, I sup- 
pose, make a preacher; but I shall 
take care she does not preach to me.” 


Here we have Johnson, 
the unmistakable Johnson. 
“Madam, I am not fond of 
meeting fools anywhere.” 
We possess, therefore, a 
clear, uniform impression 
of a well marked and de- 
fined character produced 
by a great variety of in- 
dependent accounts com- 
piled by persons of rare 
gifts of human apprecia- 
tion. This impression is 
deepened and supported 
by Johnson’s own writ- 
ings. All true Johnsonians treat with 
an amused contempt the statement so 
freely circulated in newspapers that 
nobody nowadays reads Johnson’s writ- 
ings. Peopleare, of course, free to read 
what they like, and (if they like) not to 
read at all. Some of us keep books, 
One man drives a 





others poultry. 
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motor car, whilst his brother is perhaps 
an amateur photographer. All the tastes 
are respectable. But if it so happens 
that you are fond of English literature, 
you will be a reader of Johnson, and 
from his works, whether in prose or 
verse, you will be infected and become 
possessed with a perception of a strong 
character, and a constant habit of mind, 
identical with the character and habit 
of mind presented in the pages of 
Boswell and Burney and Thrale, and 
indeed all the other sources of our 
knowledge. I will give but one illus- 
tration. Johnson’s first book was a 
translation of Father Lobo’s “ Voyage to 
Abyssinia.” He got five guineas for it, 
and it appeared in 1735; Johnson was 
then twenty-six years of age. He con- 
tributed a preface, and from this preface 
alone, I have sometimes flattered myself, 
I could have constructed a Samuel John- 
son, lacking indeed some of his most 
exquisite traits of character, but for all 
that, and so far as it went, a truthful and 
lively presentment of the character. His 
great Dictionary also is full of him ; and, 
otiose and slumbrous as are many, though 


by no means all, of his “ Ramblers,” no 
one of them ever fails to evoke the great 
personality of the writer. His poems 
throb with his being and are warm with 
his vitality. 

Then we have his letters, and his 
Prayers and Meditations. If these do 
not touch your heart, there is something 
wrong in that organism ; but, however, 
that may be, they all confirm, support, 
strengthen, and maintain the great John- 
sonian legend. 

Nor must the pictures of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds be forgotten. How many 
thousands of men and women have 
gazed upon those pictures or upon their 
engravings, and have read in that 
countenance, as there depicted, the 
character they have already learnt to 
love ! 

My firm conviction, therefore, is that 
the sober judgment of all English-speak- 
ing mankind about this great man is 
substantially sure and accurate. We 
believe we know Johnson. We do know 
him ; and he will be more widely known, 
and even better beloved, a hundred years 
hence than he is to-day. 
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E had been an hour on the road, 
and had passed many comfort- 
able thatched cabins with cow-sheds and 
barns and clean pathways ; and I had 
begun to think the accounts of the 
depopulation of the district which had 
reached the office of the Irish Industrial 
Society were exaggerated. But sud- 
denly, without any transition, the 
country changed from a cultivated into 
an almost waste district, the fields were 
hardly tilled, and nearly all the young 
people seemed to have gone. Only the 
centre of the fields seemed to be culti- 
vated, weeds had run out from the walls ; 
and the road that passed through this 
lamentable parish seemed to be slipping 
into the choked ditches on either side. 
There were ruins along the road, some 
of these ruins were the cold ruins of ten 
winters, and there were cabins that had 
been only lately abandoned, some of 
the roofs being still unbroken; the in- 
habitants must have left them voluntarily, 
I knew that the eviction parties would 
not have left the roof trees. 

I turned to the driver for an explana- 
tion, and he told me that people had 
begun to leave this parish about twenty 
years ago; it was a little more than 
twenty years ago that Julia Cahill had 
gone to America, and before she went 
she had put her curse upon the town- 
land. 

There was a quiet earnestness in the 
subdued voice of the young man who 
was driving me, and I liked his clear 
blue eyes. 

“ All the Masses that Father Madden 
can say won’t take her curse off the 
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townland. That is just as true, sir, as 
I am sitting here.” 

As I had come to interview Father 
Madden, our talk was easily diverted 
from Julia to the priest, and my driver 
told me of the money he had collected 
to build a new church. 

“We shall see it at the turn of the 
road ; it stands just outside the village on 
the hill-side.” 

“The people of this parish do not 
want a new church, half of them are 
gone.” 

“ More than half of them, sir.” 

“ How did they get enough money to 
build a new church ?” 

“ Didn’t most of it come from America. 
Father Madden always makes the 
emigrants promise to send him back 
money.” 

The chapel bell tolled, for it was 
Sunday morning, and the belfry of the 
new church appeared above the fir-trees 
that had been planted round the 
boundary wall. 

Presently the bell ceased tolling, the 
people were already in the chapel, and 
I could see that my driver was afraid of 
losing Mass, though he believed a curse 
stronger than a prayer. 

I like these primitive beliefs, these 
superstitions, if they are superstitions, 
and I began to watch the prostrate 
peasants; among them I saw a blind 
woman in a corner and I could see that 
the joy of her communion exceeded the 
light of the sun. But the priest who 
had given her the Host—did he believe 
as she believed? Did he believe that a 
curse had been put on his parish, and that 
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the day would come when he would say 
Mass in an empty church? Then my 
thoughts returned to my business, and I 
wondered if I should be able to influence 
him, if I should be able to get him to 
lend a helping hand. Our organisation 
was striving to help the people, to give 
employment to the girls in crochet and 
lace-making. It seemed impossible that 
he could be unfriendly to our methods ; 
and I tried to read his character in his 
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me. The things I had to set before him 
were so easy of comprehension that he 
could not fail to understand me, and I 
noticed, or thought I noticed, a look of 
intelligence in his eyes. The man was 
certainly not wanting in energy, I could 
tell that from the way he said Mass. 
He said Mass rapidly, so rapidly that 
one would hardly credit him with a 
very deep, religious nature, with deep, 


religious convictions. His sermon, how- 





“< The way to do this is to help them to emigrate.” 


face when he turned from the altar to 
speak the words of the Mass that are 
addressed to the congregation. Father 
Madden was a thick-set man, his iron- 
grey hair grew low down on his fore- 
head, leaving only a strip of forehead. 
His face was fat and flabby, with only 
one distinctive feature, the small eyes 
set close together, and every time he 
turned I wondered if I should be able 
to persuade him. I asked myself if he 
were as bigoted as the driver had told 


ever, was authoritative and prolix. He 
addressed his parishioners by name. 
He alluded to every kind of parochial 
matter. The sermon was the man him- 
self, at once inquisitive and domineering. 
He flattered and he scolded, and he 
wound up by exhorting his parishioners 
to write to their relatives in America for 
more money, and he impressed upon 
those who were going there that they 
should send home money to pay for the 
windows—huge panes of yellow glass 
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sufficiently ugly to distract a saint from 
his prayers. 

My presentiment was that my inter- 
view with this man would be a failure, 
and I would willingly have avoided it ; 
) but it was my business to explain the 
, object of our society to every priest. 
And after Mass was over I knocked at 
the sacristy door. He was taking off 
his surplice when I entered, and he was 
deeply engaged with three parishioners, 
who had come before me, an old woman 
and two old men, and while listening to 
them he scolded his acolytes who were 
not folding up the vestments as care- 
fully as he would wish. He said he had 
heard all about my society, that he knew 
everything that would be said in its 
favour ; and seeing that he was not well 
disposed towards it, I spoke to him of 
the weaving of home spun with new 
looms. This was an intricate question, 
and as I unfolded our system of pay- 
ments I noticed his perplexity, and 
began to feel I should not be able to 
make him understand. At last with an 
air of resignation he asked me to come 
to his house. There were too many 
interruptions in the sacristy. Perhaps 
if I would not mind talking to him while 
he breakfasted. Perhaps I might have 
a cup of tea with him. I accepted his 
invitation; and during breakfast he 
allowed me to explain the advantages 
of the new system of weaving in all its 
intricacy. I could see that he was 
listening because it was his duty to 
listen, and I could see, too, that I was 
producing no effect whatever upon him. 
“The object of your movement,” he 
said, “is to improve the condition of 
the people, to help them to live better,” 
I admitted that this was so. 

“Well, then,” said the priest, “the 
way to do this is to help them to 
emigrate. If you were to give them 
farms for nothing they could not live 
so well upon them as they could upon 
the wages they would earn in America.” 
I hated him for this answer—it was 
just one of those half-truths which 
deceive the casual and the unwary. I 


knew what he said was false, but it was 
not until I was on the car and outside 
the village that the many brilliant an- 
swers that I might have made occurred 
to me. I should have told him that our 
movement was not merely a_philan- 
thropic movement, that it was more 
far-reaching than any philanthropic 
work. I should have told him that 
our movement was intended to preserve 
a race in its climate, in its religion, and 
in its language. I remembered that I 
should have told him that a race was 
one of God’s ideas, and that our move- 
ment was intended to preserve this 
idea intact. I should have said to him 
that the land makes the race, and I 
thought of how I might have outwitted 
him if I had said that. And seeing the 
spare fields and the shores of the distant 
lake I regretted the slowness of my 
wits, until my reflections were broken 
by the voice of the driver. Turning in 
his seat he leaned across the car 
saying— 

“Well, sir, how did you get on with 
Father Tom ?” 

“Very badly, and the strange thing is 
that he is not a stupid man, but bigoted 
and narrow-minded. He must be a 
terrible man to live under.” 

“Your honour, the people are afraid 
of him, but they like him well for all 
that.” 

“ He is an extraordinary man,” I said. 
“ He seemed to think they are only fit to 
go to America. And when I spoke to 
him about the people speaking their own 
language he said it prevented them from 
getting situations in America.” 

“Well, sir, if he believes in emigration 
he ought to be well satisfied, for his 
parish is the emptiest in Ireland.” 

And leaning over the car I told my 
young friend how Father Madden had 
hunted home two boys and a girl we 
had met as we walked from the chapel 
to his house. 

“They were sitting on a low wall 
talking, laughing innocently,” I said, 
“but the moment he saw them he 
rushed after them and told them that 
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They used to gather about to see her dance. 
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he would not have any such goings-on 
in his parish. He came back to me 
saying he had hunted them home. A 
very terrible man this Father Madden.” 
The driver did not answer, and I said 
abruptly— 

“Do you never go courting here ; is 
there no courting done on this side of 
the country ?” 

“ There used to be plenty of courting 
in the parish till Father Madden came, 
and dances and ball playing.” 

“He told me he had put down the 
ball-alley because they did not come 
into Mass, and he said that not an ille- 
gitimate child had been born in the 
parish since he put down the cross-road 
dances.” 

“There are very few children born in 
the parish now,” the driver said. 

“ But Father Madden seems to be not 
only against cross-road dances and 
against pipers and against ball-alleys, 
he is also against my organisation. He 
told me that the people would have to 
meet. I said only men will come to the 
meetings, and he said, ‘ Well, even so; 
if I were not present they would talk on 
subjects that they should not talk about.’ 
Did you ever hear of such a thing?” I 
said, turning to the driver, determined 
to force him into an expression of 
opinion. 

“ Ah, sir,” he said, “it is not because 
he thinks the men would talk about 
things they should not be talking about 
that he is against the organisation ; it 
is because he knows well enough that 
every one in the parish will have to 
leave it, that every house will have to 
fall. Only the chapel will remain stand- 
ing, and the day will come when Father 
Tom will say Mass to the blind woman 
and to no one else. Did you see the 
blind woman to-day at Mass, sir, in the 
. Tight-hand corner, with the shawl over 
her head ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I saw her. If any 
one is a saint that woman seems to be 
one.” 

“Yes, sir, she is a very pious woman, 
and her piety is so well known that she 
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is the only one who dared to brave 
Father Madden ; she was the only one 
who dared to take Julia Cahill to live 
with her after the priest spoke against 
her.” 

“Julia Cahill! You said that she had 
put a curse upon the village! But you 
are only joking.” 

“No, your honour, no joke was in me. 
I was only telling you what must come. 
She put her curse on the village twenty 
years ago, and every year a roof has 
fallen in and a family have gone away.” 

“ And you believe that all this happens 
on account of Julia’s curse ?” 

“To be sure I do,” he said. He 
flicked his horse pensively with the 
whip, and my disbelief seemed to dis- 
incline him for further conversation. 

“ But,” I said, “who is Julia Cahill, 
and how did she get the power to lay 
a curse upon the village? Was she a 
young woman or an old one?” 

“A young one, sir.” 

“ How did she get the power ?” 

“Didn’t she go every night into the 
mountains? She was seen one night 
over yonder, and the mountains are ten 
miles off, and whom would she have 
gone to see except the fairies? and 
who could have given her the power to 
curse the village ?” 

“ But who saw her in the mountains ? 
She would never walk so far in one 
evening.” 

“A shepherd saw her, sir.” 

“ But he may have been mistaken.” 

“He saw her speaking to some one, 
and nobody for the last two years that 
she was in this village dared to speak 
to her but the fairies and the old 
woman you saw at Mass to-day, sir.” 

“Now tell me about Julia Cahill ; 
what did she do?” 

“It is said, sir, she was the finest girl 
in these parts. I was only a gossoon at 
the time, about eight or nine, but I 
remember that she was tall, sir, nearly as 
tall as you are, and she was as straight 
as one of those poplar trees,” he said, 
pointing to three trees that stood against 
the sky. “She walked with a little 
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swing in her walk, so that all the boys, 
I have heard, who were grown up 
used to look after her, and she had fine 
black eyes, sir, and she 
was nearly always laughing. 
This was the time when 
Father Madden came to the 
parish. There was courting 
in it then, and every young 
man andevery young woman 
made their own marriages, 
and their marriages were 
made at the cross-road 
dancing, and in the summer 
evenings under the hedges. 
There was no dancer like 
Julia, they used to gather 
about to see her dance, and 
who ever walked with her 
under the hedges in the 
summer, could never think 
about another woman. The 
village was fairly mad about 
her, many a fight there was 
over her, so I suppose the 
priest was right. He had 
to get rid of her, but I think 
he might not have been so 
hard upon her as he was. 
It is said that he went down 
to her house one evening 3 
Julia’s people were well-to- 
do people, they kept a shop ; 
you may have seen it as we 
came along the road—just 
outside of the village it is. 
And when he came in there 
was one of the richest 
farmers in the country who 
was trying to get-Julia for 
his wife. Instead of going 
to Julia he had gone to 
the father. There are two 
counters in the shop, and 
Julia was at the other, and 
she had made many a good 
pound for her parents in 
that shop; and he said to the father : 
‘Now, what fortune are you going 
to give with Julia?’ And the father 
said there was many a man who would 
take her without any, and Julia was 


listening quietly all the while at the 
opposite counter. The man who had 
come to marry her did not know what 





And she looked back and cursed the village. 


a spirited girl she was, and he went on 
till he got the father to say that he would 
give £70, and thinking he had got him 
so far, he said, ‘Julia will never cross 
my doorway unless you give her £80.’ 
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Julia said never a word, she just sat there 
listening, and it was then that the priest 
came in. He listened for a while, and 
then he went over to Julia and said, 
‘Are you not proud to hear that you 
will have such a fine fortune ?? And he 
said, ‘ I shall be glad to see you married, 
I would marry you for nothing, for I 
cannot have any more of your goings-on 
in my parish. You’re the beginning of 
the dancing and courting here; the ball 
alley, too, I am going to put all that 
down.’ Julia did not answer a single 
word to him, and he went over to them 
that were disputing about the £80, and 
he said now why not make it £75, and 
the father agreed to that since the priest 
said it, and the three men thought the 
matriage was settled. And Father Tom 
thought that he would get not less than 
£10 for the marrying of her. They did 
not even think to ask her, and little did 
they think what she was going to say, 
and what she said was that she would not 
marry any one until it pleased herself, 
and that she would pick a man out of 
this parish or out of the next that pleased 
her. Her husband should marry her 
and not so many pounds to be paid 
when they signed the book or when 
the first baby was born. This is how 
marriages are settled now. Well, sir, 
the priest went wild when he heard 
Julia speak like this : he had only just 
come to the parish, and did not know 
how self-minded Julia was. Her father 
did though, and he said nothing, he let 
Julia and the priest fight it out; and he 
said to the man who had come to marry 
her, ‘My good man, you may go your 
way, you will never get her, I can tell 
that” And the priest was heard saying, 
‘Do you think I am going to let you go 
on turning the head of every boy in the 
parish? Do you think I am going to 
see fighting and quarrelling for you? 
Do you think I am going to see you first 
with one boy and then with the other ? 
Do you think I am going to hear stories 
like I heard last week about poor Peter 
Carey, who they say has gone out of his 
mind on account of your treatment? 


No,’ he said, ‘I will have no more of you, 
I will have you out of my parish, or I 
will have you married.’ Julia tossed her 
head, and her father got frightened. He 
promised the priest that she should walk 
no more with the young men in the 
evenings, for he thought he could keep 
her at home; but he might just as well 
have promised the priest to tie up the 
winds. Julia was out the same evening 
with a young man, and the priest saw 
her ; and next evening she was out with 
another, and the priest saw her; and not 
a bit minded was she at the end of the 
month to marry any of them. It is said 
that he went down to speak to her a 
second time, and again a third time; it 
is said that she laughed at him. After 
that there was nothing for him to do 
but to speak against her from the altar. 
The old people say there were some 
terrible things in the sermon. I have 
heard it said that the priest called her 
the evil spirit that sets men mad. I 
don’t suppose Father Madden intended 
to say so much, but once he is started 
the words come pouring out. The people 
did not understand half of what he said, 
but they were very much frightened, 
and I think more frightened at what 
they did not understand than at what 
they did. Soon after that the neigh- 
bours began to be afraid to go to buy 
anything in Cahill’s shop, even the boys 
who were most mad after Julia were 
afraid to speak to her, and her own 
father put her out. No one in the 
parish would speak to her, they were 
all afraid of Father Madden. If it had 
not been for the blind woman you saw 
in the chapel to-day, sir, she would have 
had to go to the poorhouse. The blind 
woman has a little cabin at the edge of 
the bog, and there Julia lived. She re- 
mained for nearly two years, and had 
hardly any clothes on her back, but she 
was beautiful for all that, and the boys 
as they came back, sir, from the market 
used to look towards the little cabin in 
the hopes of catching sight of her. 
They only looked when they thought 
they were not watched, for the priest 
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still spoke against her. He tried to turn 
the blind woman against Julia, .but he 
could not do that, the blind woman kept 
her until money came from America. 
Some say that she went to America, 
some say that she joined the fairies. 
But one morning she surely left the 
parish. One morning Pat Quinn heard 
somebody knocking at his window, some- 
body asking if he would lend his cart 
to take somebody to the railway station. 
It was five o’clock in the morning, and 
Pat was a heavy sleeper, and he would 
not get up, and it is said that she walked 
barefooted all the way to the station, 
and that is a good ten miles.” 

“But you said something about a 
curse.” 

“Yes, sir, a man who was taking 
some sheep to the fair saw her: there 
was a fair that day, he saw her standing 
at the top of the road. The sun was 
just above the hill, and looking 
back she cursed the village, 
raising both hands, sir, up to 
the sun, and since that curse f 
was spoken, every year a roof ~, 
has fallen in, sometimes two 
or three.” y 

There was no doubt that 
the boy believed what he had 
told me; I could see that 
he liked to believe the 
story, that it was natural 
and sympathetic to him 
to believe in it; and 
for the moment I, too, 
believed in an outcast 
Venus becoming the 
evil spirit of the 
village that would not 
accept her as divine. 


April, 1902. 
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“Has no one ever heard again from 
her ?” 

“No one, your honour, but it is said 
that she has been seen in America. I 
am going there this autumn, and you 
may be sure I shall keep a sharp look 
out for her.” 

“But you will not know her; it is 
twenty years ago. A woman changes 
a good deal in twenty years.” 

“There will be no change in her, sir ; 
she has been with the fairies, sir.” 

We were on the road to Ballyglisnane, 
a large town lying about five miles to 
the west of the village of Rathowen, and 
[ had counted upon being there about 
twelve o’clock, in time to see the priests 
and bishops, for there was to be a great 
meeting of the clergy there for the 
consecration of the new cathedral. The 
town stood in the middle of a flat 
country, and as we approached it the 
great wall of the cathedral rose 
above it, and great masses of 
masonry extended from the 
wall into the town, and 
these were the nunnery, its 
schools and its laundry. They 
all represented one idea, and 
they seemed like one great 
cloud, and as I went to 
interview the bishop I 
wondered 
it the light 
of the an- 
tique sun 
would ever 
break over 
this cloud 
and light up 
the country 
again. 
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HE Japanese have very largely 
excluded love from literature. To 
this sensitive and innately delicate race 
the grosser manifestations of love have 
appeared too coarse, and its spiritual side 
toosacred, for poeti- 
cal treatment. Their 
reticence has, how- 
ever, varied with 
custom. In earlier 
days, when poetess 
| and _lady-novelist 
wrote their minds 
freely, romance was 
| naturally a frequent 
theme. But Chinese 
influence cast a re- 
fining, formalising 
| spell over painting 
and poetry alike. 
| The Confucian ex- 
| altation of duty at 
the expense of pas- 
sion made manners 
| essential to polite 
verse. Taste was 
| the first and last 
consideration. A 
| poet never described 
or explained: he took the more subtle 
way of implying a scene, of suggesting 
an emotion. Often the suggestion is 
difficult to catch for Western minds. 
Thus the famous poetess, O Chiyo of 
Kaga, wrote two dainty Haikai,—per- 
haps the shortest of verse-forms, since 
it must consist of seventeen syllables— 
which every one in Japan knows by 
heart, but which are simply unintelli- 
gible without a commentator to barbarian 
ears. The first runs ; 
6 
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Asagao ni 

Tsurube torarete 

Morai midzu. 

By convolvulus 
Well-bucket being taken, 
Gift-water. 


This means that 
O Chiyo found the 
rope of her well- 
bucket intertwined 
with convolvulus, 
and preferred beg- 
ging water of a 
neighbour to dis- 
turbing the graceful, 
invasive flower. The 
same lady conveys 
sorrow for her dead 
child in the lines :— 


Tombo-tsurt 

Kj0 wa doko made 
Itta yara, 

Dragon-fly catching ! 
To-day alas! whither 
Has he gene, I wonder! 


The sight of 
children in pursuit 
of dragon-flies has 
suggested to her that sob of genteel 
regret. 

Oldest and most classical of metres is 
the Tanka, a stanza of thirty-onesyllables, 
giving more room for complimentary 
suggestion. The new year is always 
inaugurated by a Tanka competition. 
‘The Emperor chooses a subject (be it 
“congratulations compared to a moun- 
tain” or “ pine-trees reflected in water”), 
and every poet, from the royal family 
downwards, will compose a lilliputian 
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ode. But I have selected “ Wistaria and 
Pine” by a court-lady of the present 
day, because it illustrates so well the 
combination of ingenuity and flattery 
which one requires of “linnets on the 
wrists of kings.” 


Fuji no hana 

Sakuri ni narite 

Kono oka no 

Matsu koso hito no 

Me ni takarikeri. 

The wistaria 

Having come to dicssoming, 
On the hill-side there 
Yonder pine in all men’s 

eyes 

Stands conspicuously high. 


In other words (for 
few Japanese poems 
have less than two 
meanings) the poem 
itself is like wistaria, 
which, while it 
blooms, may call 
attention to the 
pine, that lofty per- 
son in whose honour 
it is written. You 
may think the writ- 
ing of such verse as 
easy as a_ parlour- 
game, though it really 
covers the whole 
gamut of difficulty 
between a motto and 
an epigram, but a 
parlour-game will at 
least help you to remember it. This is 
“ Hyakuninishu” (“One Poem each by a 
Hundred Men”). There are two hun- 
dred cards, and on each is half a poem. 
The game consists in finding the other 
half to complete the quotation, and, if 
you succeed more rapidly than your 
companions, your reputation for culture 
is assured. 

Love, being driven from the doors of 
literature, flies in at the window of 
popular song. To quote the scathing 
words of Professor Chamberlain : “ As 
for the common people, they have songs 
of their own, which conform as far as 








(" Dodoitsu Go-sen-dai:" 5,020 Dodoitsu.) 


possible to classical models, but are 
much mixed with colloquialisms, and are 
accordingly despised by all well-bred 
persons. The ditties sung by singing 
girls to the twanging of the guitar belong 
to this class.” To the singing-girls, then, 
let us go, not for love, as the vulgar 
suppose, but for love-songs, which will 
surprise us by their simple and direct 
intensity. But, for the matter of that, 
the peasant or the student knows them 
equally well. All over the islands, in 
school or rice-field or factory, thousands 
of anonymous songs 
fly from lip to lip 
and heart to heart. 
Every one knows 
them ; almost every 
one writes them. 
The amateur poet is 
allured by iridescent 
Tanjaku, oblong 
strips of rice-paper, 
which are flecked 
with blue and silver 
clouds, into inscrib- 
ing on them his latest 
fancy. If he be 
tempted to plagiarise, 
he may buy for about 
three farthings sucha 
popular song-book as 
“Dodoitsu Go-sen-dai,” 
with its five thousand 
ditties and symbolic 
cover design of birds 
and peonies. 

About one song in five is a love-song, 
illustrating the proverb, “ Hin no nusu- 
bito, koi no uta,” (Love breeds song as 
poverty breeds thieves). As if to compen- 
sate her for social suppression, the author 
nearly always writes from the woman's 
point of view, relating with artless 
poignancy her joys and fears and sorrows. 
Some of the more beautiful were written 
long ago, but every generation contri- 
butes its quota to this people’s anthology, 
which “ well-bred people” may “despise,” 
but which undoubtedly satishes the 
canon of Tolstgi, that “a true work of 
art will always be recognised by the 
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unsophisticated perception of peasant 
folk.” In fact, one turns with relief 
from the courtly Tanka and decorative 
Haikai to this vulgar Dodoitsu. It isso 
vulgarly human. It is nakea Nature, 
crying out to us and making no attempt 
to clothe itself in literary frocks and 
frills. The Tanka excites admiration 
of its precocity and sets us 
thinking, ‘It’s pretty, but is it 
art?” The Dodoitsu touches 
us, and we say with Verlaine: 
“Tout le zeste est littérature.” 

The phrase, Koi no Michi— 
Way of Love—which recurs 
like a refrain in song after 
song, generally connotes the 
danger and darkness of that 
bewildering road to helpless 
travellers. There is no escape 
from it, for-— 


Kami na koro kara 
Kawaranu mono wa 
Midzu no nagare to, 
Koi no michi. ) 
Since the gods’ era 
Two things are changeless: 
The Flow of Water, 
The Way of Love. 


It is observed that the cleverest 
scholar is as defenceless as a 
fool, and no help may be ex 
pected from new-fangled inven- 
tions of the western world. 


Somehow or other 
Thg wisest scholar 
Moves dark and dazed in 
The Way of Love. 
Even the splendour 
Of lamps electric 
Can throw no light on 
The Way of Love. 
Exactly the same conclusion is expressed 
in his more brutal way by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw when he makes Valentine, the 
accomplished flirt of “You never can tell,” 
philosophise thus: “It is as if Nature, 
after allowing us to belong to ourselves 
and do what we judged right and 
reasonable for all these years, were 
suddenly lifting her great hand to take 
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“ WISTARIA AND PINE.” 
(Poem by a Court Lady.) 


us—her two little children—by the 
scruffs of our little necks, and use us, in 
spite of ourselves, for her own purposes, 
in her Own way.” When Nature takes 
O Maru San by the scruff of her little 
neck, she does not philosophiss, but 
puts her suffering into song, and we may 
trace her footsteps on the Way of Love 
at every stage by listening to 
her cris de ceur. 

When love wakes in the 
simple bosom of O Maru San, 
it dooms her to shyness and 
secrecy. She dares not at 
first confess to herself or to 
her lover what has happened, 
and she would not for the 
world let the world know. 
But all her efforts at conceal- 
ment are unable to parry the 
romantic curiosity of experi- 
enced elders. In vain she 
complains :— 






I. 


T tell to no one 

My bosom’s anguish ; 

Why do I suffer ? 
Whose is the fault? 





II. 


The words, **I love you, 
Seem such a small thing ; 
Why is this saying 

So hard to say? 


III. 


My bosom’s gladness 
Cannot be hidden ; 
Though I urge silence, 
Every one knows. 
IV. 
Though I look sideways, 
Feign not to see him, 


Somehow, the whole world 
Knows well enough. 


It may well be that the parents disap 
prove of their daughter’s choice, or 
rather of the blow which fate has 
dealt her, and the mother will perhaps 
chide her. But though the girl will 
listen in dutiful silence, what her heart 
says we know. 
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While you rebuke me, 
My finger traces 
Upon the matting 

The loved one’s nam?. 


Lf mere reproaches 
Can stay love’s progres, 
Recall at evening 

The setting sun. 


When the rebuke has been administered 
and endured with smiling patience, O 
Maru San thinks of her next meeting 
with her Nushi, His Lordship, the 
Lover, for the word has either sense. 
If she be a peasant girl, she may have 
to tramp miles of muddy rice-field or 
snowy mountain to reach the trysting- 
place. Distance has no terrors for her, 
and she knows that in Japanese legend 
it was Hero who swam out to meet 
Leander. Romantic heroism is more 
appropriate for women, since men take 
the more public réle of military hero. 
Here are some trysting songs :— 


I. 
Seeking my lover, 
The muddy rice-field 
Tastes sweet as nectar, 
A drink divine. 


II. 


Careless of snow-drifts, 

Each night I seek thee ; 

The love lies deeper, 
Heaped in my heart. 


Ill. 


Tf 1 have seen him, 
Ten miles seem one mile; 
If he be not seen, 

One mile seems ten. 


IV. 


When we do not meet, 

Trouble on trouble ; 

When we meet, parling 
Also is pain. 


Pain being responsible for more 
poetry than pleasure, it is natural that 
the theme of parted lovers should in- 
spire innumerable strains of “sweet 
sorrow.” Sometimes O Maru San 
wanders alone with memory in the 
pine-woods, or enviously regards the 
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circling butterflies, or looks longingly 
at the Lady Moon, O Tsuki San, whom 
she duly propitiated in August with 
offerings of persimmon and valerian. 


I. 


Lf, from thee sundered, 

I roam the pine-wood, 

Can it be dew falls? 
Can it be tears? 


II. 
Butterflies always 
Dancing in couples: 
Coming and going, 

/ am alone. 


III. 


Far from each other, 

Yearning for union, 

Good were our faces 
Glassed in the moan! 


IV. 
Could I but meet you! 
Could I but see you! 


Waves roll between us ; 
Wishing is vain. 


One is tempted to make a rainbow 
section of tear-songs, so frequently does 
the soft-hearted musumé weep. She is 
never so happy as when she is unhappy, 
and wisely has the manager of a certain 
Toky6 theatre included within its walls 
a tear-room, where his patronesses may 
enjoy their grief in comfortable seclu- 
sion. On esthetic grounds his act is to 
be regretted, for no gesture could be 
prettier than the uplifted left kimono- 
sleeve to tearful eyes. Says a naive 
poetess : 

Though wet with weeping, 

My sleeve dries quickly ; 

The tears my heart sheds 
Are never dry. 


Ail that I would say 
Melts when [ meet him; 
Somehow or other 

The tears come first. 


But, indeed, every note on love’s lute, be 
its burden devotion or disappointment 
or unrequited affection, is murmured 
softly on anonymous strings. Criticism 
is disarmed by sheer sincerity. What 
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LADY PLAYING 


HYAKUNINISHU. 


By Hokkei. 


could be more spontaneous than these 
avowals ? 


Rs 


Dearer than kindness 

Of those I love not 

Is thine unkindness, 
Loved one, to me. 


II. 


Even the lotus 

Opens at morning; 

Why will your heart not 
Open to me? 


IIT. 


Sleeping I cannot 

Forget my troubles ; 

My lover's falseness 
Fills every dream. 


IV. 
As vine weds ivy, 
So would I clasp him ; 


Lf the man will not, 
What can you do? 


Far less effective but more quaint 
than the preceding examples are those 
in which the writer has not hesitated to 
take his images from articles of western 
importation. To our ears lotus and pine 
and cherry-blossom are rich with vague 
suggestion of exotic scenery, but this 
accidental glamour fades as soon as the 
poet sings of the balloon, the camera, 
and the railway. Perhaps their intro- 
duction jars no more on the educated 
Japanese than that “ mixture of collo- 
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quialisms” to which the ignorant Wes- 
tern is indifferent. After all, our own 
sharp distinction between poetical and 
prosaic things is most arbitrary and 
conservative. Not many of us were on 
the platform when “ Romance brought 
up the nine-fifteen.” But a Japanese 
poetess may have been, for she quickly 
realised and applied the symbolic value 
of a locomotive and its ethical supe- 
riority to balloons and photographs. 
This would explain : 


I. 


Bravely my heart burns, 

Fuel to engine ; 

His heart ? an air-shipf, 
Loose to the sky! 
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Il. 
That is his likeness. 
Faithful? I know not. 
Would I could take one 
Now of his heart! 

The demerits of foreign imports are 
sometimes innocently or satirically ex- 
posed. Travellers, for instance, appre- 
ciate the tough quality of Japanese 
paper, but few can have reflected that 
glass windows make a poor substitute 
for paper shutters, when lovers desire to 
converse. Let them read and ponder 
what follows. 

I. 
My lover’s heart ts 
Like western paper ; 
Strong in appearance, 
Easily torn. 


A JAPANESE POETESS. 


By Hokkei 
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II. 


IVe see, but cannot 

Talk to, each other, 

Inside and outside 
Windows of glass. 


Most of these songs are set to wailing, 
intricate airs, which repeat or prolong 
the syllables at pleasure, and end with 
an unexpected jerk. I have never yet 
met the European who honestly enjoyed 
the music of either biwa (lute) or samisen 
(guitar). But the Geisha plays and sings 
so prettily that one condones the in- 
strument for the instrumentalist’s sake. 
However, you may go into remote dis- 
tricts, where the “Geisha” is a rare 
visitor, and still discover delightful 
dodoitsu. In a land of surprises, I was 
never so surprised as by the chanting of 
the village maidens of Akakura, at the 
Feast of Lanterns. In that primitive 
province the Festival of the Dead is 
still celebrated with old-fashioned rites. 
On the eve of the féte the graves are 
hung with lanterns, that the spirits may 
be lighted on the way to their old 
homes. On the day itself the villagers 
fast, but leave before the household 
shrine flowers and water and a little 
food. Towards evening they assemble 
and dance in a large circle, singing and 
clapping their hands to the accompani- 
ment of drum and flute. I was curious 
to learn what they sang, and looked for 
some ancestral rhyme in honour of the 
dead. But the words were these: 


I. 


My lad is handsome, 

My lad is comely ; 

He has no money ; 
Sad zs my heart. 


II. 


Only to meet thee 

Troubled my heart zs ; 

When the dance ends, 1 
Ask to be thine. 


Custom in those parts had gradually 
established the right of love to oust 
death from his old prerogative. 

During the last twenty years Japanese 
poetry has been modified both in matter 
and form by the study of Western 
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models. Love is no longer outcast, but 
wears European dress in the Palace of 
Literature, while her humble sister con- 
tinues to sing “ dodoilsu”’ in the streets. 
Between 1880-90 such pioneers as Pro- 
fessor Toyama and Professor Inouye 
published verses, telling a consecutive 
story in stanzas and abandoning the 
epigrammatic, one-verse form. Their 
successors, who claim to be more 
musical and more imaginative, have 
translated Shakespeare's songs and the 
lyrics of Heine. Mr. Shimazuki has 
published in “ Wakana-shi” (“ Glean- 
ings”) and “ Naltsu-gusa” (“ Summer- 
green”’) some beautiful love songs. Equal 
praise may be given to Mr. Susukida’s 
“ Yuku-Haru” (The Passing of Spring”’). 
But I prefer to quote a poem of Mr. 
Rinkichi Tsuchii (better known by his 
nom de plume of Bansui), because it 
combines with literary finish some of 
that exquisite simplicity which is a love- 
poet’s crowning artifice. With regard 
to structure it will be seen that the old 
seven-syllabled and five-syllabled lines 
are welded into one, and that five of 
these complete a stanza. Three such 
stanzas make the poem. Rhyme is, of 
course, impossible in Japanese, since 
every word ends in a vowel, and its 
emphatic recurrence would be fatally 
monotonous, 


Kor (Love). 


 F 
Yiibe wagago wo mioroshite 
Hoshi wa katarinu “Ah Hana yo! 
Uré no shizuku tsurakaraba, 
Towa ni yorokobi tsukisizaru 
Ozora takaku noborazuya?” 


II. 
At evening, looking down upon the world, 
The stars made question, saying: “O ye 
Flowers, 
If sorrows vex you with their cruel rain, 
Hither, where joy eternal never fails, 
Will ye not climb beside us up to Heaven?” 


Ill. 
Uplifting faded faces to the sky, 
The flowers made answer, saying: “O ye 
Stars, 
Who say that joy eternal never fails 
In yonder Heaven : are there then no tears?” 
Whereto the stars responded : “There are none.” 





* 
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GEISHA PLAYING HER LUTE. 


By Gakutei. 


lV. 
“Then, if there be no tears, there is no love!” 
Said the refusing flowers with downcast head ; 
“In spite of all the sorrows in the world, 
Tho’ yonder joy eternal never fails, 
What should we do in Heaven without love ?’ 


I fancy that even against such poems 
as this the dodoitsu will hold their own, 


for theirs is that supreme simplicity 
which lies beyond the reach of conscious 


art. Well might Tennyson lament that 
“the Love of Lellers, overdone, Had swampt 


the sacred poels with themselves”! Now 
and again a Heine will give us the same 
thrill in “ Du bist wie eine Blume,” or a 
Verlaine in “La lune blanche Luit dans 
les bois,” but for the most part no lyric 
poet can avoid familiar tricks and trills. 
Love is best celebrated by herself, and 
breathes her sweetest melodies through 
the untutored lips of Celtic or Japanese 
peasants. We call them folk-songs for 
want of a better name, but it is really 
Love singing to herself. 
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A TALE OF THE DAYS OF THE IRISH REBELLION 
By SEUMAS MACMANS (“ MAC,”) 


(Autl.or of “ Through the Turf Smoke,” “ The Leadin’ Road to Donegal,” ec.) 








HERE were only himself and his 
mother by the fire now ; and he, 
full conscious of the fond pride with 
which his poor old mother was scanning 
him, kept his eyes fixed immovably on 
the fir-blaze before him. His mother 
sat by the side of the fire, upon a stool ; 
but he sat before it,on a chair. The 
truth is, Dinny would have preferred a 
stool also : for, sitting upon a stool, as 
always he used before he went to 
France, he could more palpably realise 
that he was by his mother’s fire-side 
again. But his mother would not, fora 
moment, tolerate the idea. Thaidy 
Durnien’s smuggling smack had hardly 
cleared the little French harbour, with 
Dinny aboard in addition to its Dutch 
cargo, when Dinny’s mother took down 
from the room, and wiped, and placed 
upon the hearth to receive him, one of the 
three chairs with turned legs (the work- 
manship of old Eamon Mhairid), her 
pride and the pride of the parish. This 
chair she placed in position, and glanced 
at it many, many times a day, pleasantly 
picturing to herself a big, young man, 
handsome (so she thought), and almost 
half a priest, seated on it, and making 
the day brighter, the night cheerier, and 
transforming the little cabin into a castle 
by his presence. Denis was now with 
her, her picture was fully realised, and 
she was as happy as it is permitted a 
mortal to be. 

“What takes me, Dinny,” she said 
after she had for long feasted her eyes 
in silence upon him, “ is how exthraor’ner 
big ye have grown! Why there isn’t 
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a bishop o’ thim all wouldn’t look a 
dawnie wee craithur beside ye!” 

This was not the first, nor yet the 
fiftieth time, that his mother, in the pride 
of her heart, had passed the same remark 
tohim. But Dinny laughed again at it ; 
and, with a furtive, ashamed look, 
glanced down at the long limbs of him, 
remembering the sore trial his big pro- 
portions proved to him in France, where 
they used to joke him as “the Irish Giant.” 
Some of them, indeed, were accustomed 
to carry their jests to an annoying 
extent, but Dinny, who might easily 
have lifted his puny gibers in handfuls, 
and knocked their heads together, was 
never known to retaliate in any form. 

“Big...” she repeated, looking at 
his frame, “ ... an’,” looking him in 
the face, “... handsome. May the 
Lord spare ye!” 

Dinny blushed again. “Now, mother,” 
he remonstrated, smilingly, “ye want 
to spoil me.” 

A mother sees beauties that appeal in 
vain to a less sympathetic eye. In 
Dinny’s features there certainly was not 
anything classic. That it was honest 
and kindly, with a dreamy eye, and 
surmounted by a great mop of the 
blackest hair, was the most might be 
said for Dinny O’Neil’s face by a dis- 
interested party. 

“God be good to yer poor father, 
Dinny, but ye’re the downright picthur 
of him when he was yer age.” 

“God rest him!” Dinny piously 
responded, as he looked into the fire. 
And his mother sighed. 
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“He always sayed,” Rosha O’Neil _ be it—if it’s not, Dinnis, then God’s will 
went on, “‘We’ll make a priest 0’ be done.’ ‘ You're right, Rosha,’ siz he, 
Dinny.’ An’ the last word of him a’most ‘as ye always wor—God bless ye! An’ 
was ‘ Rosha, Rosha, I’m afeerd our wee _ mind,’ siz he, ‘ Rosha, I’ll not forget in 





Sittin? down on wan o° the big steps across the Ainey river. 


Dinny, God help him, can niver get the heaven yerself and wee Dinny—an’ 
chance o’ goin’ for a priest now.’ every night yerself and wee Dinny 
‘Dinnis,” I sayed back to him, ‘the kneels down be the lonely fire-side to 
arm o’ God is sthrong: if it’s His say the Rosary, I’ll at that instant kneel 
will wee Dinny should be a priest, he’ll_ me down afore God’s own Throne, an’ 
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join with yous. It's not likely, Rosha, 
that God ’ll forget yous, the lone widda 
an’ orphan!’ An’ from the day the 
green sod was laid over him, Dinny, 
you an’ I niver knelt down to say the 
Rosary, that the lonesomeness didn’t all 
at wanst seem to dhrop off me like a 
cloak might be slipped off me shouldhers ; 
an’ me prayers seemed to do me double 
good, moreover. Dinny, Dinny, a thaisge 
mo chroidhe,* never you forget that yer 
father’s watchin’ ye, an’ that he’s prayin’ 
for ye!” 

“Mother, I niver let it out o’ me 
mind.” 

“Then, Dinny, a theagair, ye’ll niver 
do wrong.” 

“Ye made a wondherful sthruggle, 
mother. I was small help to ye when 
me poor father left us.” 

“ God helped me, Dinny, mo leanbh.” ? 

“He did, mother. Praise to Him!” 

“Amen, amen, Dinny. An’ a brave 
sthruggle ye made yerself. I mind me 
well the pain it cost me to take ye from 
school. Yer time had been small, an’ 
the larnin’ ye got was light. Then ye 
had to work hard, early an’ late”— 
Dinny was gazing reflectively into the 
fir-flame—“ early an’ late, thrudgin’ an’ 
carryin’ ; without boot or shoe—an’ in 
throth no great brag o’ clo’es aither— 
rain or dhry, frost or snow. Then when 
ye had yer hard day’s work over ye, an’ 
ye’d get yer supper, ye’d dhraw yer 
little books to ye, an’ sthretch yerself be 
the h’arth, on the hard flag, sthrivin’ to 
read thim be the light o’ the fire—for a 
candle I couldn’t afford ye.” 

“Ah, mother,” Dinny said with a 
pitying smile, “it’s well I mind the times 
I used to have gettin’ through with mc 
wee bunch o’ torn school-books. It’s 
many’s the time in France I used to 
think it over—an’ didn’t know whether 
to laugh or cry. Sore it used to put on 
me them nights be the fire, when I’d 
meet a hard point an’ had no wan to 
make it aisy for me. But I always 
wrastled with it, mother. I niver give 
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? Treasure of my heart. 2 My child. 
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“Ye didn’t, a leanbh.” 

“___ It was me poor father’s wish 
(God be marciful to him!) an’ it was 
your wish, that I’d be a priest. An’ 
when you foun’ ye had to take me from 
school it well-nigh broke yer heart—for 
it niver enthered yer mind that I, a poor 
boy, thrudgin’ an’ carryin’ an’ delvin’ in 
the ditch-sheuch all day long could ever 
hope to stand wan day upon the althar, 
an’ extend his hands over a congrega- 
tion, saying, ‘Dominus vobiscum’ to 
them.” 

His mother wiped her eyes with the 
corner of her linen apron, and she 
said— 

“T couldn’t ’a dhraimt of it, Dinny.” 

“T knew that, mother. But the very 
day afther me poor father went his last 
journey, as I stood in a wet sheuch, up 
to me knees in cowld mud—I mind it as 
if it was this mornin’—I suddenly stopped 
workin’, I stuck me spade in the groun’, 
an’ down in the broo’ I went on me two 
knees, an’ I axed the Almighty God to 
enable me to become what me poor 
father an’ me mother had both set their 
hearts on, an’ I for my part should thry 
in a humble way to prove a faithful 
sarvant unto Him. I took a hould o’ 
me spade agen, mother, with a lighter 
heart ; an’ that very night, though I 
come home dhragged an’ tired, I dhrew 
me books to me, as ye sayed, afther I’d 
aiten me stirabout, an’ I fell to them 
with a grim will ; bekase, I sayed to 
meself, ‘with God’s good help I’m goin’ 
to be a priest.’ An’, many a night afther, 
I come home wearied an’ worn agen, an’ 
wet to the skin—but I niver neglected to 
spend me two, an’ sometimes three, hard 
hours, worrying over them books till I 
got the betther o’ them.” 

“Oh, Dinny ! Oh, Dinny !” 

“Arrah, mother dear, get out with yer 
cryin’. What are ye cryin’ about? It’s 
laughin’, an’ laughin’ hearty, ye should 
be. It’s many’s the hearty laugh meself 
takes over it now, when I think of it, an’ 
think o’ the dawnie thrifles I would 
wrastle a whole night over in me books. 
Ha, ha, ha!” he forcedly laughed. 
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And a smile, too, lit up the moist eye 
of his mother. 

“ An’ then, Dinny,” she said, “ ye mind 
the winther ye took to the Latin? It 
was Oul’ Hallowmass day, I mind me 
well: ye had every han’s turn o’ work 
that could be done, done ; an’ ye sayed, 
in God’s name: ye’d start the Latin. An’ 
snow or rain, ye thravelled fiwe days o’ 
the week, all round that winther, into 
Dinnygal for ten mile of a mornin’, an’ 
out agen yer ten mile of an’ evenin’. Ye 
wor away afore the first light was in the 
sky, an’ ye wor back afther a long night- 
fall.” * 

“T mind it, mother, I mind it,” and 
Dinny’s eye was laughing. “I mind 
stepping out in me sleeved waistcoat 
(that the Dinnygal boys used to make 
such fun of), me book tied in a sthring 
an’ slung over me shouldher, an’ I 
clearin’ the hills like a young kid. I had 
many’s the merry mornin’ thrippin’ it to 
Dinnygal. When I had a moon, I felt 
as happy as a king’s son: when there 
was no moon, I had plenty o’ fun—for 
it’s many’s the comical tumble I got ; 
an’ when I foun’ that I had missed 
sousin’ intil a bog-hole I used to laugh 
hearty. I used always sit down on the 
top-lands of Altidoogh to take breath, 
an’ watch the sun risin’—that was a 
beautiful sight, mother.” 

“It was, a leanbh.” 

“T used to think the Latin frightsome 
hard then, mother. But I shot ahead 
o’ the other boys all the same. The big 
disadvantage they wor at, mother, 
was that they hadn’t ten mile to come 
to school in the mornin’, an’ ten more 
to go back from it at night. I was goin’ 
through me declensions an’ conjugations 
as I run to school, an’ run home from it. 
It made the way short, an’ it fetched me 
on mighty quick at me Latin. An’ I 
mind me, mornin’s, too, when there was 

* Poor boys in Donegal who sought to raise 
themselves—and who did raise themselves—did 
not infrequently, like poor Dinny, trudge ten and 
twelve miles to school daily ; a bit of oaten 
bread-and-butter their sole refreshment from 


their quitting home before day, til] they reached 
back again after night, 
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a nice, clear, frosty moon, an’ that I had 
plenty o’ time. I mind me such morn- 
in’s sittin’ down on wan o’ the big steps 
across the Ainey river, an’ constherin’ 
(construing) half a page of Caiser with a 
dail of worry an’ throuble.” 

“A theagair !” 

“ Ach-hach-hach! How I do laugh 
when I think of it! An’ Caiser is no 
more to me now than a ‘ Readin’-med- 
aisy’! I could take him in me han’, 
there, be the light o’ the fire, mother, an’ 
rhyme him off like a ballad.” 

“Thu-thu-thu!” (An expression of 
amazed wonder his mother made by 
clicking her tongue against the palate.) 

“An’ Vargil! Vargil comes as aisy 
to me as ‘As I roved out wan 
mornin’.’ ” 

“Oh Dinny, Dinny !” 

“Tt’s a fact, mother. Some night, 
mother, afore I go away, I'll tell ye all 
Vargil from ‘Conticuere omnes’ to the last 
word.” 

“Tl be delighted, Dinny. What is 
Vargil all about ? ” 

“Vargil, he was a Roman, mother, 
an’ a great poet—— ” 

“T thought ye toul’ me wanst that he 
was a haythen, Dinny?” 

“ An’ a haythen he was, mother— 
for, a Roman in them days didn’t mane 
a Catholic.” 

“ Didn’t it, a gradh?” * 

“No, mother, it maint a man livin’ in 
Rome, or near it. Anyhow, ye heerd 
tell often o’ the wars of Throy, 
mother ? ” 

“ 1 did, Dinny.” 

“Well, mother, as I sayed, Vargil was 
a great Roman poet, who made a great 
song—wan o’ the greatest an’ longest 
iver was made—on wan o’ the first 
warriors 0’ Throy, Atneas. Atneas, he 
was the second greatest fighter in Throy 
—after Hecthor—an’ he did wondhers 
till the Greeks they tuk the city an’ 
begun to slachler all afore thim. Then 
Eneas called on all his family to run 
with him. He h’isted his poor oul’ 
father on his shouldhers, himself——” 

* My love. 
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“God reward him, Dinny—he was a 
good son !” 

“He was, mother. But behould ye, 
Throy was in such an uproar, like the 
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his henchman, an’ they all took shippin’, 
manin’ to sail to some counthry where 
they could settle down, an’ build a town, 
an’ live peaceably iver afther. But 


He turned and observed three yeomen, with flint-locks slung, riding up. 


fair of Carney, that what would ye have 
iv it, but he lost his wife—— ” 
“ Lord pity him! The poor fella!” 
“Anyhow, mother, he got off with 
his father an’ the rest of his family, an’ 


everything wint agen him, an’ seven 
long years he was batthered about like 
a willy-wagtail in a storm, from post to 
pillar over the seas of the wurrl’. Well, 
Vargil, he wrote a great ballad—in the 
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Latin language—on these wandherin’s 
of poor A&neas, an’ he called it the 
fEneid. An’ it was so great, an’ so long, 
an’ so beautiful, an’ such a good wan for 
larnin’ the Latin from, that, from that 
day to this, they have preserved it.” 

“ But, Dinny, what happened Inays in 
theen’?” —~ 

“Oh, his poor father died, an’ he 
marrid in Italy a king’s daughter——” 

“An’ any king might well be proud 
to have the likes of him for a son-in- 
law.” 

“ An’ he settled down, an’—they lived 
happy an’ well ever afther—I’ll tell ye 
the whole story, both in Latin an’ in 
English, some night, mother.” 

“Thank ye for that, Dinny. I would 
lake to hear it, for I’m mighty intherested 
in Inays. An’ awful han’ at the Latin 
ye must be now, Dinny ?” 

“Oh, purty fair, mother, purty fair. 
A piece of purty tough Latin wouldn’t 
now give me more throuble than sweet- 
bread and butther.” 

“ Thu-thu-thu !_ Now does the Frinch- 
men, Dinny, just spaik same as you an’ 
me? or is it in the Latin they talk to 
wan another ?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! That’s a good wan! 
No, mother, dear ; the Frenchmen talks 
to wan another in French. An’ when 
I’m there I have to spaik French to 
them.” 

“You, Dinny! Can ye spaik Frinch 
too?” 

“Yis, mother, I wasn’t long there till 
I picked it up. You should hear me 
slingin’ the French about me when I'd 
meet a Frenchman. Doffin’ me hat—lake 
this—with a graceful bow (they’re mon- 
sthrous polite, mother, the Frenchmen) 
an’ ‘Bon jour, Monsieur! Que portez 
vous, Monsieur, cet matin ?’” 

His mother was regarding him with 
awestruck admiration. 

“ That’s as much as to say, mother ”"— 
with a smile of pleasurable pride playing 
over his features—“‘The top o’ the 
mornin’ to ye, good sir! How do you 
find yerself an’ all your care, this salu- 
brious mornin’?’ Ach, mother, it would 
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be as good as another year to your life 
to hear me bangin’ the French at his 
head.” 

“Well, wondhers alive, Dinny! that 
takes in all iver I heerd! Ye must have 
the wondherfullest head iver was put on 
mortal’s .shouldhers. Thu-thu-thu!” 
She shook her own head, as in despair 
of being able to give expression to her 
wonderment. 

“ An’, Dinny—do they—do they always 
spaik in that sort o’ langidge ?” 

“Always in French, mother. If they 
wanted the loan of a bag off ye, it’s in 
French they’d ax it ; an’ if they come 
to cut yer throat, it’s in French they’d 
tell ye.” 

“Well, that bates all iver I heerd! 
But, Dinny, how do they understan’ wan 
another, if they always talk in that sort 
of a way? That’s what I’d like to 
know.” 

“The same—ha, ha !|—the very same, 
just, mother, as if you an’ I started to 
talk Gaelic—Fhuil Gaedhilg agat, a 
mhathair ?” 

“Td neart, a mhic.”’ * 

“There ye are now, mother—in the 
very same way the Frenchmen undher- 
stands themselves. French, ye see, as I 
may say, is their Gaelic. See, mother ?” 

““Oh-h-h, ye make me sinsible now, 
Dinny, a thaisge—but I think it quare 
how they can undherstand it all the 
same.” 

Dinny laughed a right hearty, good- 
natured laugh at his mother’s simplicity. 
“ Anything you’re brought up to, mother, 
yell undherstand. An’ they niver hear 
nothin’ but French, from the first day 
they see the light.” 

“ An’ do ye mane to say, Dinny, that 
the very childhre there spaik Frinch ?” 

“They spaik nothin’ else, mother ”— 
and Dinny glanced sideways at her with 
a roguish look ; his mother looked into 
the fire, and shook her head, as resigning 
an unsolvable puzzle. 

“T suppose, Dinny,” she said after 
some time, “if ye had to be long among 
* “ Have you Gaelic, mother ?” 

“ Ay, plenty, son.” 
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them [Frenchmen ye’d forget poor 
Irelan’ ?” 

Dinny turned upon her a very serious 
gaze. 

“ Ah, mother,” he said feelingly, “if I 
was compelled to live in it all my life, 
an’ that me life was the len’th o’ three 
lives, Irelan’ would niver laive me heart.” 

“Ah, Dinny,” she said, now smiling, 
“T don’t doubt ye.” 

“ Mother,” he went on, “ if you would 
only know how much I do be thinkin’ 
about poor Irelan’! It’s often in France 
the heart within me used to bleed for it, 
thinkin’ an’ thinkin’ on all it has suffered. 
God forgive me, mother, I couldn’t 
help picthurin’ poor Irelan’ like our 
blessed Saviour Himself in the garden, 
sweatin’ a bloody sweat—an’ we that 
should be watchin’ by her, mother, only 
sleepin’. God forgive me! An’ God 
forgive the whole of us!” 

His mother observed the blaze before 
her with a sad look. 

“ Mother, when, night an’ mornin’, I’d 
kneel down in me room to say me wee 
mouthful o’ prayers, I used always an’ 
iver kneel with me face tor’st Irelan’. 
An’ two things I niver forgot to mention 
in me prayers was you an’ Irelan,’ 
mother.” 

“God bless ye, Dinny a phaisdin.” * 

“Tt wasn’t a bit wrong to face Irelan’, 
mother, an’ pray tor’st it—bekase God’s 
always here. I know plenty o’ the 
students, mother, an’ they love Irelan’ 
with all the veins o’ their hearts, but 
they shake their heads over it, an’ say 
God has forsaken it; an’ they thry to 
point out to mea proof on ivery page of 
our histhory. But I say, ‘Whom God 
loveth, He chasteneth.’ God has thried 
Irelan’ surely, an’ thried it sorely—but 
He niver forsook us, nor we Him.” 

“No, no, Dinny.” 

“ An’, mother, His han’ must soon be 
lifted off our poor sufferin’ counthry. 
As no other nation in the wurrl has 
been thried, Irelan’ has—an’ not foun’ 
wantin’. The Lord is just; an’ Irelan’, 
that was wanst the light o’ the civilised 

* My child. 
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wurrl, ’ill be so, plaise the Lord, soon 
again.” 

“God hasten it, sonny, God hasten 
it!” 

“An’ mother—I know ye’ll laugh at 
me—but—I used sometimes, when I'd 
get be me lone, an’ be thinkin’ 0’ poor 
Irelan’, I—used to—write poethry to it!” 

The murder was out. Dinny blushed 
all over, anticipating his mother’s laugh. 
But she only turned on him loving, 
thankful, sympathetic eyes. 

“Oh Dinny!” 

“Vis—l’ll—I’ll—I_ have it in the 
bottom o’ me box; an’ when I get 
reachin’ as far as it the morra, I’ll maybe 
let ye hear some of it, mother—if ye 
promise not to laugh at me!” 

“ God bliss ye, Dinny, a mhuirnin.” * 


In the early morning, six weeks later, 
Dinny O'Neil, with a heavy heart, was 
trudging over the mountain road making 
the best of his way for Glen Columbcille. 
Thady O’Durmen’s smack was there to 
spread her dingy wings at eleven o’clock 
that night, and glide off upon another 
private expedition. Dinny’s little box 
had gone down by Mosie Monahan’s cart 
the day before, and Dinny expected to 
board her himself that night ; for a plea- 
sant vacation was now almost expired, 
and he must to France again. 

Dinny heard the noise of horses behind 
him. He turned, and observed three 
yeomen with flint-locks slung, riding up. 

“ Hilloa!” said a bull-necked fellow 
of them, when they had overtaken 
Dinny. 

“ Good-mornin’,” Dinny said, with as 
little gruffness as he could. 

“Where do you go so early, frien’ ?” 
the bull-necked fellow inquired in an 
impertinent tone. 

“T’m thravellin’ to a frien’ in Glen,” 
Dinny replied unconcernedly. 

“You're early afoot,” said another of 
them. 

“ Are ye a loyal man, sir?” the third 
asked, bullyingly. 

“Yes,” Dinny said, looking his inter- 

* My darling. 
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Staggered drunkenly backward against the wall of the cabin. 
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rogator in the face with a shade of 
defiance. “I’maloyalman!” “Loyal— 
to Ireland,” he said to himself. 

“Take it quietly, me frien’—if you’re 
loyal atself, don’t be too d impudent 
on the sthren’th of it. These is days 
when it takes very little provocation to 
make a man with our power ’”’—and he 
tossed his head—“ sen’ either a rebel 
to hell, or a loyal fella, with too much 
cheek, to heaven. D’ye see?” 

“In the meantime,” the bull-necked 
fellow said, “ our frien’s too good to be 
wasted on heaven. We badly need this 
very mornin’ just such a fella, with the 
powerful wind of arm that you must 
have. Come, step out brisker, along 
with us, frien’, an’ we'll give ye an 
opportunity of provin’ yer loyalty.” 

For a mile and a half they jogged 
behind Dinny, who swung along as he 
had been doing, and who spoke not. 

“ Halt !” 

Dinny, obeying the command, halted 
in front of a miserable hovel, from a hole 
in the roof of which the fresh, blue 
smoke of a kindling fire was rolling. 

The bull-necked yeoman, who seemed 
to be in command, walked forward, and 
struck the door with the butt of his gun, 
An old man, bare-headed, and with long, 
grey locks, opened the door, and thrust 
out his head. He had evidently only 
just risen ; he was still in his bare feet, 
and in trousers and shirt. Over the 
mild features of the old man crept a 
look of terror when he beheld the party. 

“God save ye, gentlemen!” he said. 

“D n ye! shut up! We didn’t 
come here to listen to such jaw. Where’s 
yer scoundrel of a son, Gallagher ?” 

“T can only tell yous, gentlemen, what 
I toul’ yous afore, that I b’lieve he has 
gone off to Amerikay. I heerd no tidin’s 
iv him since.” 

The bull-necked fellow walked forward 
to the door and gripped the old man by 
the shoulder. He pulled him out, and 
with a powerful, but seemingly easy, 
effort, swung him contemptuously aside ; 
the poor old man spun round and round, 
grasping at the air ina ludicrous manner 
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that made the two on-looking yeomen 
roar with iaughter. He fell slap on his 
back, his head striking a big stone with 
a dull thud that told the great power 
the assailant had put in his thrust. Then, 
stunned, he lay there, with arms ex- 
tended, and his long grey locks scattered 
abroad on the mud. The yeoman had 
gone into the house, searched it, and was 
out again, when the old man had found 
his senses. 

“The devilish rascal isn’t here, any- 
how,” he said as he emerged. 

“Not aisy for him,” said one of the 
others. “ Not aisy for him to have been 
both with the rebels in Derry, an’ here 
likewise.—Here or there, he’ll be run to 
earth afore the year’s much older. 
That’s wan consolation. In the mean- 
time, Captain, we must collect our 
intherest.” 

“Qh, oh!” the poor old man, who 
had risen on one knee, ejaculated, 
throwing out his arms appealingly 
towards them. 

“Confound yer squakin’, ye rebelly 
oul’ villain! Come on, boys!” 

They tore the shirt off him, jesting 
and gibing as they did so, bound his 
hands at the wrist with a thin, hard cord 
that bit into the flesh, dragged him to 
the house-side, and there hoisting him, 
succeeded in getting the bound wrists 
over one of the stout ozken pegs, used 
for tying the roof-ropes to, just under 
the eave. By this means he was sus- 
pended with his feet just raised from 
the ground. The old man had ceased 
appealing. He moaned subduedly. 

“Now, sirrah !” said the Captain to 
Dinny, who in a sort of stupor had been, 
from behind, glaring at all this. “ Now, 
sirrah, you'll have an opportunity of 
proving your loyalty. Step forward !— 
Where’s the whip, Lowry?” 

One of his companions produced a 
whip, with thong of hard leather, at one 
end a knot, and the other end bound on 
an ashen stick about two feet long. 
“Here ye are, Captain—this is the tax- 
gatherer.” All three laughed heartily at 


the good joke, 
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“ Now, sir, you'll collect the intherest. 
This oul’ scoundril on the wall owes us 
his son, an’ till he pays us we must have 
our intherest, a hundred and twenty 
lashes a fortnight—too d d chape. 
See ye lay them on with a good ‘bite’ 
in every one of them—or by heaven, if 
ye don’t, we'll lay them on yerself !” 

Dinny O’Neil had his lips compressed, 
and was breathing hard during this 
latter scene. He regarded the speaker 
with a penetrating stare, and as the 
whip was reached to him, he started, 
and a flood of blood burst into his face. 
He snapped the whip out of the yeoman’s 
hand, and “ Hellish dog!” he thundered, 
at the same instant with the speed of 
lightning drawing him a tremendous 
cut of the leathern thong across the face, 
which literally opened the man’s coun- 
tenance, and blinded him with blood. 
He uttered one scream of anguish, 
covered his face with his hands, and 
staggered drunkenly backwards against 
the wall of the cabin. With an awful 
oath Lowry sprang at Dinny with clubbed 
gun. Had his blow been more coolly 
addressed, Dinny’s skull would have 
been smashed like a cardboard box— 
but as it was, the weapon caught him 
above the ear and glanced downwards, 
his shoulder receiving the main force of 
the blow. Instantly Dinny had Lowry 
by the throat with one hand, and 
though Lowry was a big, strong brute. 
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he shook him till he made his jaws 
rattle. Holding him off at arm’s length, 
he attempted to cut him along the face 
with the whip, but finding himself only 
partially successful, he caught hold of 
the fellow with both hands and dashed 
him, as you might dash a dead dog, 
against the side-wall of the house. As 
Lowry’s head struck it he was knocked 
senseless, and rolled like a log to the 
ground. A loud report rang in Dinny’s 
ears, he felt a sting between his shoulders, 
his hands dropped to his side, opened 
and closed spasmodically, and in a 
moment he fell. 


Fifteen minutes later, there were a 
pair of moist, kindly eyes beaming into 
his. “Farior geur! Mo nuar, mo nuar!”* 
It was a woman who wailed. “ Who are 
ye, a phaisdin mo chroidhe, that they’ve 
murdhered ?” 

“Tm Dinny O'Neil.” There was 
something gurgling in his throat which 
prevented him speaking freely. ‘“ My 
mother she lives in—Crickanardha. Tell 
—tell—me mother poor Irelan’ needed 
me life—sooner—nor I thought. Tell— 
me mother—I said—I’d—be—waitin’ 

” 

God rest you, Dinny O’Neil! You 
hadn’t long to wait till she joined you 
and your father. 


* Expressions of keen grief. 
2 Child of my heart. 
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PART II. 
Service. 

N spite of the great importance of the 

service, but few players have taken 

the trouble to study the question. 

Several services are mentioned below, 

and every player should try to acquire 

all those mentioned, and think out new 
ones himself. 

Any one who is inclined to serve from 
above the waist should fix a stick length- 
ways about the height of the waist, and 
standing close to it prac- 
tise serving underneath it. 

There are a great many 
varieties of service in 
Ping-Pong. Very few 
players at the present 
time have developed a 
really hard service. Those 
that have a really hard 
service as a rule are very 
erratic, and lose more 
points than they gain in 
their efforts to serve an 
untakable ball. 

(1) To serve hard with 
accuracy, stand about two 
yards behind the table, 
and throwing the ball 
from a position a little 
below the level of the 
top of the table swing 
the racket straight to- 
wards the point you wish 
to place the service. 
The moment the ball is 
touched the racket must 
be drawn across it from 
the bottom upwards. If 
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this be done smartly, however hard the 
stroke may be, the service will not 
travel outside the limits of the table. 
By turning the racket to the left or 
right the ball can be placed to either 
side of the court. This service must 
be practised continually; in fact, to 
get perfectly certain of, say, four balls 
in five, it is necessary to practise con- 
stantly for weeks. 

(2) Another way of serving hard is to 
take the ball from the right-hand side of 
the body, using a similar action. This 
seems to be a more diffi- 
cult stroke, but a harder 
ball can be served into 
the left-hand court than 
is possible when the ball 
is taken in front. 

(3) Some players rely 
solely on the screw service. 
They make the ball break 
in either direction. There 
are many ways in which 
this is done. Some will 
throw the ball up, and, 
swinging the racket with 
its face parallel with the 
floor and from right to 
left, hit the ball under- 
neath, causing it to break 
from left to right. By 
swinging from left to 
right the reverse break 
can be managed. This, 
however, is most difficult. 

The great objection to 

this service isthe height 

of the bounce, enabling 
ahard hitter frequently 
to kill with the ball 
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(4) Others hold the racket (as shown 
in diagram No. 14) so that the face of 
the racket is at right angles to the table. 





NO. 12.—FAST SERVICE (2). 


By turning the racket round, using the 
handle as the axis, the ball can be made 
to break on either side. When the 
racket faces the left the ball will break 
to the left, and vice-versd. 

(5) Another screw service is per- 
formed in the following manner : The 
ball is held in the hand a little way in 
front of the body, and the player looks 
at the portion of the court he wishes the 
ball to strike. The racket is swung with 
a circular, sweeping motion towards the 
ball, and hits it out of the player’s hand 
without his throwing it up. The ball in 
this case travels rather fast, and has a 
big break to the right. It is, however, 
very uncertain, as the position of the ball 
is guessed rather than seen. 

(6) One player at the recent tourna- 
ment held at the Aquarium served a 
very fast ball back-handed from the 
right-hand side of the body. He, how- 
ever, did not use the grip recommended 
previously, and had no fore-hand strokes. 
His racket was held as shown in the 
illustration (No. 16). I do not recom- 
mend the average player to adopt this 
style of play, as the gentleman in ques- 
tion had a marvellously flexible wrist, 
which made strokes easy for him which 





the average player would find to be 
impossible. 

(7) Many of the stone-wall players 
one sees in tournaments have no service 
that can be dignified with the name of 
such. They are content with getting the 
ball over the net somehow, and thereby 
starting the game. One or two of these, 
or solely back-hand players, serve from 
the left-hand side of the body. One 
player, however, served an extremely 
hard ball back-hand. Leaning somewhat 
forward, and standing well away from 
the table, he swung his racket from under 
the right arm (he played left-handed) 
and hit the ball with tremendous speed. 
The service, in the tournament at any 
rate, was erratic, but is perhaps capable 
of development. When serving, back- 
hand players have great difficulty in 
keeping the racket below the waist. 
(See illustration No. 17.) 

General Hints on Service—Every one 





NO. 13.—SCREW SERVICE (3). 


ought to develop at least two kinds of 
service—a hard service and a screw 
service. After playing continuously 
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against a hard server it will be found 
that, provided he does not change his 
service very considerably, the difficulty 
of taking it is no more than in the case 
of an ordinary pace service. If, how- 
ever, in addition to continually changing 
the side he serves to, he also alters the 
pace and screws some balls, using the 
same: action screwing as for the fast 
serve, he is almost certain to win the 
majority of his serves. Do not serve 
every ball from the same side of the 
table. Serve the first ball, for instance, 
from the right-hand part of the court 
across to the left, and then put one 
straight down the side. With practice 
this can be done without altering the 
position of the head. That is to say, 
while looking to the left the ball is 
served to the right. Until your oppo- 
nent gets used to this he will be con- 
tinually deceived, and frequently will 
never touch the ball. It is difficult, 
when standing on the left-hand side of 
the court, to serve a ball straight down 
the side line without bringing the racket 
above the waist. It is, however, pos- 
sible to do so using the second service 
described — above. 
Standing at the left- 
hand side of the 
court it will be 
found possible to 
place a screw ser- 
vice just over the 
net on the right- 
hand side. This 
should frequently 
be used when play- 
ing against an oppo- 
nent who uses fore- 
hand strokes only. 
It is very difficult 


; f}\ to serve a ball close 
¥ \ 





to the net on the 
left-hand side. To 
serve a ball so that 
it drops about two 
feet from the net 
on the left-hand side is as good a 
stroke as can be expected. Occasionally, 
instead of serving to the sides ot the 


XO. 14.—SCREW 
SERVICE (4). 


court, it is advisable to send the ball 
straight at the opponent. This will 
take him by surprise, and the ‘ceturn, 





NO. I5.—SCREW SERVICE (5). 


if the ball be taken at all, will be very 
weak. : 

Therefore vary the service as much as 
possible both as regards— 

(1) Pace. 

(2) Position at table. 
(3) Direction of service. 
(4) Screw or plain. 

To take the Service—To take a very 
hard service it is better to stand well 
behind the table so as to take it on the 
bounce and not at the half-volley. 
Services quite impossible to take at the 
half-volley become comparatively easy 
to an active player standing well back. 
Of course, the great objection to stand- 
ing well away from the table is that a 
ball served short unexpectedly is difficult 
to take, but by watching your opponent 
carefully this can easily be anticipated. 


Styles of Play and Strokes to be Used. 


The styles of play adopted can be 
divided into three classes— 


(a) The back-hand style. 
(b) The fore-hand style. 
(c) The combination of the two. 
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NO. 16.—BACK-HAND SERVICE FROM 
RIGHT-HAND SIDE (0). 


Players who adopt either (a) or (0b) as 
a rule play with the handle some two or 
three inches longer than that recom- 
mended in a previous chapter, otherwise 
without great agility a ball falling close 
to the net or on the side lines cannot be 
taken. One of the greatest objections 
to the back-hand style is the difficulty of 
hitting balls falling on the right-hand 
side of the court unless the grips (illustra- 
tions No. 10 and 16) be used. These 
grips, although allowing a player with 
a very flexible wrist to play a fast game, 
do not conduce to great variety of 
strokes, the finer touches of the game 
being conspicuous by their absence, and 
short cross rallies almost impossible. 

With fore-hand strokes only a player 
has to move right across to the left 
beyond the side of the table to take 
balls falling on the left-hand side of the 
court, and to take returns falling close 
over the net on that side has almost to 
be a contortionist. 

Fore-hand players stand naturally 
somewhat to the left of the court; 





indeed, some take up a position level 
with the side line, and with arm fully 
extended and a comparatively long- 
handled racket, take everything with a 
sweeping stroke. This kind of player, 
as a rule, develops a very hard drive 
straight down the table, but by putting 
top spin on the ball so as to keep it 
low all danger from this source can be 
avoided ; and besides, a player good at 
placing can return every ball short down 
the side line on the player’s back-hand. 

It stands to reason that any one adopt- 
ing a combination of the two has a great 
advantage. Players who can train them- 
selves to play equally well back-hand 
and fore-hand have an immense 
advantage over those who can only 
play one way. This does not mean 
that any one using both back- and fore- 
hand strokes will always win against 
players adopting a single style, but that 
other things, such as natural aptitude, 
amount of practice, &c., being equal, 
the player who plays both back- and 
fore-hand will win. 

To put the case more clearly, suppose 
that some one who only plays back-hand 
has a handicap of say 10. If he had 
learnt to play both back- and fore-hand 
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NO. 17.—BACK-HAND SERVICE, 
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the handicap in all probability would be 
5, or even less. 

The principal reasons accounting for 
this are the following :— 

(1) A player standing midway between 
the sides of the table can, provided he 
be of average height, with very little 
effort and without shifting the position 
of the feet, reach any ball wherever 
placed. If below the average, he, of 
course, will have to move slightly, but 
nothing compared to the running about 
when only back-hand or only fore-hand 
strokes are used. 

(2) The firmer the position maintained 
the harder and more accurate may be 
the hitting ; the necessity of constantly 
moving so as 
to be well 
placed to re- 
turn a_ ball, a'- 
when either a- 
of the single 
styles is used, 
interferes 
with the 
balance and 
Causes inaccu- 
racy. More- 
over, since the player’s relation to the 
table is constantly changing, so also are 
the table and surrounding objects con- 
stantly changing their position in his 
field of vision. This is both confusing 
and tiring to the eye, owing to the 
constant effort necessary for it to 
accustom itself to the frequent changes. 

(3) Since all the strokes possible to 
those who adopt the single styles are 
played in the combined style, it of course 
follows that variety of play and scope 
for improvement are much greater. 


NO. 


Strokes to be Used. 


Now comes the question of strokes to 
be used. 
These can be divided into two main 


classes. 
(a) The half-volley. 
(6) All other strokes. 
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First must be discussed the merits of 
the two classes. 

The great majority of players take 
every ball as often as possible at the 
half-volley. 

In half-volleying a ball the stroke is 


“not made at the ball, but at where the 


ball will be immediately after it has 
struck the table. That is to say, a 
player half-volleying a ball does not see 
it from the time immediately preceding 
its striking the table until the return has 
been made. While with the half-volley 
the ball can with great accuracy be 
returned over the net, it is almost 
impossible to hit it hard. Not only has 
the velocity of the ball, and the amount 
: and kind of 
spin, to be 
accurately 
gauged, but 
being taken so 
much below 
the level of 
the net a the 
ball has to 
18, describe a 

much sharper 

curve than if 
struck when it has reached a’ (see 
illustration No. 18). 

A very hard service can be taken far 
more easily if the ball has had time to 
bounce, as its direction can be seen and 
time is given to swing the racket from 
one side of the table to the other, which, 
in the case of a fast placed serve is most 
difficult for a half-volley player to do in 
time. Also the angle at which the ball 
leaves the table shows the amount of 
spin to be allowed for in making the 
return. 

By waiting until the ball has reached 
the top of its bounce, or at any rate until 
it has been seen after hitting the table, 
a hard fast ball can be driven to any part 
of the court. The ball can be played 
“short” over the net and can be made 
to break in either direction. Players 
unused to the ball having any cut find 
a breaking ball most difficult to play. 

Of course half-volley players argue 
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that the ball is returned much quicker 
by half-volley strokes. By this they 
mean that the time between the ball 





NO. 19.—HALF-VOLLEY BACK-HAND. 


leaving their opponent’s racket and 
touching their own is considerably 
shortened. But in most cases this is 
not the point to be considered. The 


important point is that the ball after 


being struck should reach the court 
opposite in the smallest possible time 
and in the least expected direction. 
Therefore it is not the time between the 
ball leaving one racket and _ hitting 
another that counts, but the time 
between the striking of the ball and its 
falling on the court opposite. 

Of course an opponent who plays a 
single style may at times be driven to 
move to such an awkward position that 
the stroke can be won by half-volleying 
the ball before he has time to recover. 
A ball when driven near the top of its 
bounce can be made to travel at a much 
greater speed than a ball half-volleyed, 
and is on that account all the more 
difficult to- return, especially as the 
direction of the return may be varied at 
the last moment. 

A defensive game is chiefly played with 
half-volley strokes, the characteristic of 
other strokes being attack. I say 
“chiefly,” as it is possible, by lobbing 





every ball to the back of the court, to 
“stonewall” for a time without resort- 
ing to the half-volley, and it is possible 
by quick half-volleys across the court to 
attack. A fast half-volley stroke will be 
described later on. 

As both back- and fore-hand strokes 
should be played by every one, so should 
every: player who wishes to improve, 
cultivate both half-volley strokes and 
driving and lobbing the ball after its 
bounce has been seen. 


Half-VYolley Strokes. 


To half-volley, judge where the ball 
will fall, then swing the racket so that it 
will meet it immediately it springs from 
the table. To half-volley back-hand, the 
position of the racket will be that shown 
in illustration No. 19. 

(a) The ball is some distance away at 
the left-hand side of the court. The body 
will be considerably bent, and the fore- 
arm, wrist, and racket form a somewhat 
curved line, so that the position will be 
that shown in the diagram. 

If the face of the racket is at right 
angles to the direction in which the 
ball comes, the ball will be returned in 
the same direction ; if the angles made 
be not right angles, the direction taken 
will be on the side of the obtuse (or 
greater) angle, and the greater the obtuse 
angle the 
nearer the side 
line will the e 
ball fall. ~ 

The dis- 7 
tance the re- e T 
turned ball \ 
will travel be- \ 
fore striking \ 
the table can 
be regulated 
by the angles 
which the face “©: 20-—HALF-VOLLEY BACK- 
HAND. 


of the racket 
makes with 
the table. The smaller the angle on the 
side further removed from the player, 
the nearer the net will the ball fall, 
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NO. 21.—HALF-VOLLEY BACK-HAND FROM 
RIGHT-HAND SIDE. 


the greater the angle 
the nearer the back 
line. 

The length of the 
return can also be 
regulated by the speed 
at which the ball is 
struck. 

The nearer the ball 
falls to the body the 
more the position 
alters to that shown 
in the next illustration, 
but the grip on the 
racket is _ practically 
the same. The body, 
however, from stooping has become 
upright, and the arm is straight down 
with the racket at right angles to it on 
the left side. 

(6) Half-volley back-hand from right- 
hand side. —When half-volleying with 
back-hand strokes balls hit to the right- 
hand side of the court the grip alters to 
that shown in illustration No. 21. The 
fingers have left their hold on the handle 
and stick straight out, and the racket is 
held by the thumb and first finger only. 
The ball can then be returned at the 
half-volley in any direction by moving 
the wrist backwards or forwards. 


NO. 22.—FORE-HAND HALF-VOLLEY. 





PING-PONG 


(c) Screwback halj-volley.—A_ very 
effective half-volley, but very difficult 
to accomplish, can be made by bringing 
the racket sharply on to the table so as 
to hit the ball at right angles to its 
flight, making it travel quickly back 
with a spin that may bring it back over 
the net and which certainly will cause 
the bounce to be at right angles to the 
table. 

The racket must be held so that the 
handle slopes away from the net. 

The fore-hand half-volleys are per- 
formed in almost the same manner as 
the back-hand, but are more difficult 
to accomplish. Some players have 
asserted that it is impossible to half- 
volley fore-hand, but 
by holding the racket 
as recommended and 
illustrated here, and 
keeping the hand 
almost on the table, 
the strokes can be 
performed with cer- 
tainty (see illustration 
No. 22). 

As the wrist does 
not move freely back- 
wards, placing straight 
down the table a ball 
that comes from the 





NO. 23.—FORE-HAND HALF-VOLLEY STRAIGHT 
DOWN TABLE, 
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PING-PONG or 
right is difficult, but, with the body in 
the position shown in illustration No. 23, 

: a fore-hand half-volley can be made 
straight down the table. 

All these strokes can be made with the 
racket upright. 

To accomplish them back-hand, the 
first finger and thumb hold the vellum 
of the racket, the fingers being straight 
out and not round the handle. The ball 
can easily be placed then by turning the 
racket, which can be accomplished by 
moving the fingers very slightly, but the 
return is neither as hard nor as certain 
as when the first method is used. It is, 
however, a good stroke to use occasionally 
as the direction of the return can be 
altered by such a very slight movement 
that the flight of the ball is difficult to 
predetermine. 

Exactly the same method can be 










NO. 24.—FORE-HAND HALF-VOLLEY (UPRIGHT). 


used to make the strokes fore-hand (see 
illustration No. 24). 


Fast Half-Volley with Top Spin. 


A very killing half-volley stroke is the 
following : Hold the face of the racket 
so that it inclines very much towards the 
net, and in striking the ball give a rapid 
upward motion. The ball travels fast 
with a very great top spin (illustration 
No. 25). 

Every player will now see how 
necessary is the cultivation of as many 
hardkilling strokes as 
possible, and to kill a 
ball the stroke must, 
as a general rule, be 
made at the ball, and 
not at the place where 
it is calculated the 
ball will be. 


NO. 25. FAST HALF-VOLLEY. (To be continued.) 
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Concerning Conversation. 


Conversation is a lost art, so elderly 
people say. I, for my part, find that 
there is still a good deal of conversation 
going on in the world, and I think that 
what the elderly people really mean is 
that the art of listening is no longer 
cultivated. Conversation has to model 
itself more and more on the lines of 
Mr. Anthony Hope’s dialogue, and no 
talker is allowed to complete a sentence, 
once the inevitable meaning of it has 
been gained. This surely is good and 
right and proper, and calculated to save 
the consumer (as the cheap tobacconists 
say) 33} per cent. Many a man is saved 
from becoming a bore by this modern 
trick ; the inarticulate artist for example, 
whose talk is eked out with mystic flag 
signalling with the thumb, would be 
quite unbearable if he were not helped 
by suggestions from his audience. 
There are people who struggle so help- 
lessly in conversation, commencing some- 
times with, “ What I mean to say is—” 
that they seize the proffered word as a 
drowning person clutches at a life- 
belt. The very young seem to find 
trouble in explaining themselves shortly ; 
I suppose it is a confession of middle 
age to declare that all the finest bores 
nowadays are youthful. Nobody else 
dares talk of his own work unceas- 
ingly ; nobody else exhibits so freely 
his concern when this is forced to give 
way to other subjects. But youth and 
middle age and adolescence compete on 
equal terms when it comes to misunder- 
standings : half the discussions of this 
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life occur because people call the same 
thing by different names or different 
things by the same title. It is a game 
in which we can all take a hand. An 
earnest young lady canvasser taking some 
streets in St. Pancras at the last County 
Council election was happy to find, after 
arguing at many doorways, a house 
where she was met by effusive agree- 
ment. “You are sure,” said the young 
canvasser, “quite sure that you are 
Progressives ?” “Oh yes, miss,” replied 
the woman of the house heartily. “ Yes, 
indeed. My side of the family especially. 
In fact, I have a daughter who was 
married at a Wesleyan Chapel, and a 
very nice- wedding it was too.” 


Americans in June. 


London, they say, will be held in siege 
by the Americans in June, and com- 
petition for the few remaining bachelor 
dukes is horrid to think of. Many an 
American girl will come to an end of 
her golden smiles and find that she has 
little or nothing to show for result. All 
the same the invasion will not be with- 
out some consequences, if we will but 
learn. The American man is taught, 
I believe, to make after-dinner speeches 
from his very first bottle; he knows 
just where to enliven speech with 
anecdote, and he has discovered the 
trick which eludes so many of us, that 
of sitting down at the very righ: 
moment. He seems to laugh with 
difficulty (but this may be because we 
fail to amuse him), and the habit of 
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emphasising unimportant words of a 
sentence gives one at first the wrong 
clue. The American girl of the brightest 
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knows how to dress, and a smart young 
friend of mine who has been in New 
York for the winter and owns more cos- 
tumes than she would care to count on 
a summer’s day admits that, beside them, 
she has at times felt like a charwoman. 
Americans have a pretty taste in coffee, 
but they don’t seem to know much about 
tea; perhaps they are still making it as 
they did in Boston Harbour in 1773. I 
deeply regret to say that they have 
recently turned their hands to romance, 
and every other admirable book that I 
read is by an American author. In 
London suburbs (where fiction is most 
consumed) one is goaded into patriotic 
and selfish indignation by finding that 
Mary Johnstone, and W. D. Howells, 
and Mary Wilkins, and Edwin Noyes 
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Westcott are read to the detriment of 
British industries. If only America 
would reciprocate ! 


ODE TO A FAR-OFF COUNTRY. 


On receipl of Half-Yearly Account 
of Sales. 


Oh, Land of stars! oh, Land of 
Stripes ! 

Oh, Land of the Almighty Dollar ! 

Where’er you lead, the other cont- 

Inents invariably foller. 

Thirteen and eight I've just received. 

(My ecstasy can be conceived.) 


To-day I do no work because 

It seems a Day of Independence. 
Just like your own July the Fourth 
It shall be kept by my descendants. 
(That is if at a future date 

They find I've left thirteen and eight.) 


A moor in Scotland aud a yacht 

Upon the blue Med-if-erranean, 

A noble wife, a house in town, 

And all the prospect sweet as Canaan. 

(Thoughts are as milk and speech as 
honey 

When one encounters so much 
money.) 


But though I know the sum is large. 
It can’t exhaust all your resources. 
What others get I'd like to know 
Without employment of wild horses. 
(I hate to think there may be glee 
Exceeding my felicity.) 


Oh, Jacobs ! Wells ! and Conan Doyle ! 
Oh, lady whom some folk call Riter ! 
Pray tell me what your figures are, 
And tell me they are small and slighter. 
(For it will go, this joy of mine, 

If they've received thirteen and nine.) 


Spring Dramatists. 


It has often been said that the theatre 
was in need of occasional fillips, and 
this year will, so far as one can see, 
be known as the year when Stephen 
reigned. With “ Ulysses” at Her 
Majesty’s, and “ Paola and Francesca ” 
at the St. James’s, a poetic writer may well 
feel that he has come into his kingdom. 
I think in “ Ulysses” there is work that 
will live, that will be remembered for 
more than nine days, but it is daring 
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to say so, because to do this is to 
exasperate quite amiable people into 
something like fury. Thus, in certain 
circles, I have to conceal the fact that 
lines of the physician’s speech in 
“ Herod "— 


“Rest and a world of leaves and _ stealing 
streams, 
Or solemn swoon of music may allure 
Homeward the ranging spirit of the King—” 


and the lines in “ Ulysses "— 


“T would not take life but on terms of death 
That sting the wine of being, salt of its feast,” 


and certain lines in “ Paolo,” are for ever 
running in my head. But at the risk of 
being charged with the horrid crime of 
dining out, I do feel that here are the 
classics for posterity. 

A well-known librettist says that he 
liked “ Ulysses” at Her Majesty’s, but 
found himself disappointed with the 
representation of Hades. It failed to 
terrify him. “ Surely,’ he remarks— 
“surely there is something worse than 
this in store for Mr. Labouchere.” 

Whilst Mr. Phillips is filling the bill as 
a poetic dramatist it is not easy to see, 
peer we never so anxiously, the youthful 
writer for the stage. Most people write 
for the theatre it is true, and every man 
is a Pinero to his valet, but the work 
does not get far beyond the typist, and 
when it does go on the boards it is 
taken off with great alacrity. Managers 
seem to become less and less fond of 
experiments, and few have the courage 
of Mr. Herbert Waring (home soon 
from a successful tour in America), who 
dared to open his season at the Imperi: 1 
last year with a play by a writer whose 
name was not familiar. The answer to 
the question, “ Where are the young 
dramatists ?” is “ Sitting at their desks 
in the City,” where if they be wise they 
will remain until called for. In the old 
days it seems to have been usual for a 
youth to label himself “Author” or 
“ Artist” or something of the kind, and 
if the world did not agree with this then 
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he starved in Grub Street, or had a loaf 
in the Strand. The modern youth is 
wiser. Being in the City, and having 
aspirations, he stays there until some of 
these are realised. Every man in this 
world has twenty-four hours to a day, 
and the City, or the Civil Service, or the 
Government offices require only about 
eight of them; much can be done in 
the remaining sixteen. This Teaches us 
(to borrow the manner and printing of 
the excellent “ Fables for the Fair”)— 
this Teaches us that a certain {£220 a 
Year and a Villa at Norwood are Better 
than Odd Guineas and a Bit of A Name 
in Fleet Street. 


Short Engagements. 


A novelist finds in his pathway many 
difficulties, but the trouble of making his 
people fall in love and forcing them to 
say so is never fully appreciated by 
readers. Some of us have never pro- 
posed to anybody in our lives, and we 
may therefore be altogether in error 
when we write that the gentleman speaks 
with a slight catch in his voice, and that 
the lady has a far-away look in her eyes 
before replying. But the game ought 
to be played, and in “ Wistons” (a 
very clever novel that you must buy, 
borrow, or obtain from Mudie’s) it 
is done in a way that, I submit, is not 
cricket. Any umpire would no-ball 
Miles Amber. Robin walks up a lane; 
Esther (who has never seen him before) 
sighs rather than says, “Yes, yes, ah 
yes!” and when Robin, touching the 
rose in her hand, says in a low, awe- 
struck voice, “ You brought it here for 
me,” Esther replies, “I think I did.” 
Robin called the next day, and was 
introduced to Esther’s mother. “ Mrs, 
Woolvenhurst,” said Robin beseechingly, 
“T have come to ask you to let me 
marry Esther.” Eight pages later this 
amazingly swift couple are honeymoon- 
ing at Venice. Miles Amber says this is 
her first novel (of which statement there 
is in the book no corroborative evidence), 
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and this may be urged as some excuse ; 
but I do put it to her that if there existed 
a Trades Union for Novelists, her study 
would be picketed, and supplies of ink 
cut off. After all a writer gets paid at 
so much a thousand words, and to get 
your heroines engaged at this express 
speed is not observing the rules. David 
Copperfield fell into captivity in Chapter 
XXVI., and did not marry Dora until 
Chapter XL. (I can’t think David was 
lucky in his marriages ; for Dora I should 
have had no use whatever, and her habit 
of interfering with pens would have 
given me annoyance ; whilst the perfect 
Agnes would have been a_ perfect 


nuisance in the house); even Captain 
Rawden Crawley took his time, and he 
had great encouragement. (“I’m a Mont- 
morency,” said Becky with a slight 
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foreign accent. “Do you suppose a 
Montmorency. is not as good as a 
Crawley?”) Before Waverley pro- 





posed to Rose, the Baron gave Rose due 
warning, “ which she heard with a proper 
degree of maidenly timidity,” and it 
took the Baron a full hour to convey the 
information. Opinions as to this proper 
degree must always vary, but I do think 
that Esther in “ Wistons” showed an 
impulsiveness that might have struck 
some suitors as being very near to keen 
anxiety. 


Catch Phrases. 


London is not quite London without 
a catch phrase, and many a Cockney is 
reticent and dumb because of its 
absence. In the days when “ Now we 
shan’t be long !” possessed the town, no 
Londoner was at a loss for a casual 
remark or biting repartee; the phrase 
filled either requirement. The 
country feels the want less 
acutely (although the country, 
in parts, can scarcely be said 
to teem with conversation), 
because old-time comments 


filter slowly through the 
suburbs and reach distant 
points years after London 


has discarded them ; I heard 
one working man near Canter- 
bury the other day call to 
another across the road, 
“Hullo, Willyum! Seen the 
Shah?” a phrase recalling, 
as the advertisements say, 
the delicious teas of thirty 
years ago. Some time sincea 
pushful journal, which knows 
how to use its hands and 
feet, determined to fill this 
requirement. An article ap- 
peared, written in cheerful 
strain, declaring that “ Fancy 
meeting you!” was the new 
phrase of the street. Every 
man in every omnibus, every 
one in every theatre gallery, 
every child at every Board 
School (asserted the article) was say- 
ing to everybody at every possible 
opportunity, “Fancy meeting you!” 
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But Londoners declined to have any- 
thing to do with it, and the man who 
wrote the article told me that he, as 
a matter of fact, had heard it only 
twice, and on one of those occasions he 
had used it himself. In Paris, I am told, 
there has been nothing of an obsessing 
character since “En voulez-vous des 
homards?” but there is still a sentence 
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thrown there at the English people whose 
nationality bewrays itself. Here, about 
the only phrase of the street for 
the moment is the counsel given by one 
Londoner to another in saying good- . 
bye. ‘Don’t be late in the mornin’,” 
they remark. It is unsatisfying, but 
it is all the Londoner has for the pre- 
sent, 
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A PRISONER OF HOPE 


By Nora Chesson 


I tHat of Hope long time a captive lay, 
Bound with her thongs and tortured 


yesterday, 
No more shall suffer, for she turns 
away 


Her head, gold-crowned with flowers 


and spikes of whin. 

My prison-door stands wide, no more 
I grope 

In the grey twilight in this house of 
Hope ; 

I see the moon fade and the day 
begin— 


And who is this comes in ? 


Is it not Death who comes, my grief 


to end? 

They stand aside, my lover and my 
friend, 

And pity not; but surely Death will 
come 

With comfort swift and dumb, 

Come, Death, on noiseless feet; take 


my disaster, 
The grief that breaks me, bind it with 
the vaster 
Sorrows of yesterday in thy great 
sheaf, 
O harvester of grief. 
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